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A Consensus Again 


Besides the inventory stimulus to output that was experienced in the second — 
quarter, automobile sales improved, government spending—and orders—ad- 
vanced, and housing starts increased. The article considers the likelihood of the - 
economy’s augmenting “the tentative and unsustainable stimuli of early recovery — 
into a full-blown boom” and reports an affirmative consensus among forecasters. | 
The article suggests that “it does not now seem likely that the restrictive set of © 
fiscal and monetary conditions prevailing toward the close of 1959 will prevail © 
in the last half of 1961.” This time the government’s cash payments may be © 
several billion dollars higher than its cash receipts. “Monetary policy as well as ~ 
fiscal policy can hardly be expected to play any important role in defeating the . 
optimistic forecast that now prevails.” 


Three subsequent articles deal with: “Profits and Margins in 1961” (page 5). . . . 
“No Plunge in Farm Surpluses Imminent” (page 7), . . . and “To Marry or 
Tarry?” (page 9). 


Report on Company Contributions current survey of business opinion and experience. At 


the same time, many companies have geared up for a 
A arison of the contributions made by 180 com- be ’ y Pp g p 
et a 1953 and of those made by 282 Ske" i harder-hitting, faster-moving, and more effective sales ' 


1959 “reveals that education may replace health and operation.” The detailed report startson...... page 34 
welfare agencies as the principal recipient of business 
giving.” About seven tenths of one per cent of pretax Utility Appropriations: Pause in the Ascent 
income was given to worthy causes by the firms in 1959. At the end of 1960, backlogs in the electric utility 
Tables and text indicate the amounts given and the industry were still greater than a year earlier, while the ~ 
causes faVvoreds aeG-s cca s hates we meer ocemiene ete siete page 11 gas companies had a slightly smaller volumetat funds” 
remaining for investment. This is one of many im-— 
Outlook High: Plans on the Rebound portant facts included in this second report on a new — 


quarterly survey of capital appropriations authorized _ 

by the private gas and electric utility industries. An 
analysis of capital expenditures for the gas and electric - 
industries shows how large they bulk in the capital 
payments of all public utilities. Trends are clarified by ~ 


“In the first quarter of 1961, consumer attitudes and 
buying plans demonstrated some lift, but were still 
somewhat under the influence of the recent low in 
economic activity. ” A preview of April trends leads to the 


conclusion that “consumer buying plans show unmis- ake Ladinet ; 
takable signs of reversing the declines of 1960. . The preliminary seasonal ad justaedts/ 3) page 46 : 
improvements posted in the important automobile and , ’ 2 
home-buying fields especially underscore the revival of Consumer Markets: The Occupation Line 

the economy and the gradual recovery of confidence.” How a person’s occupation tends to affect the family’ at 

page 20 choice of goods and services is explored in this month’s 

instalment on what is happening in and to consumer 
Gearing Up for the “Hard Sell””—Survey of markets) Was ccs cosa oe ee eee page 51 . 
Business Opinion and Experience Consumer Market Statistics.............. page 53 
In the past several years, emphasis on the broader con- Business | 
cept of marketing as contrasted with sales administra- ibe akc far tay ; na tig: yt i ee 202 PEGE 19 
tion has increased, according to findings of the Board’s Selected Business Indicators...........page 55 
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A CONSENSUS AGAIN 


4 Y LATE in May, it was hardly necessary to consult 
leading indicators” on the state of the United States 
onomy. For by far the majority of the broad and so- 
alled “‘coincident”’ statistics on business conditions had 
urned promptly upward by late in the first quarter and 
perating rates throughout a large part of the business 


stem were recovering with gratifying speed. A busi- 


ess cycle trough is clearly passed, although its exact 
cation in time may not be finally resolved for many 
onths. Best bet is February; other possibilities are 
anuary and March. 

Starting at mid-March, steel production entered on a 
se about as rapid as its decline in the same period of 
960, and by the end of May weekly tonnage in this 
ellwether industry was running ahead of its year-ago 
ite for the first time in fifteen months. The improve- 
ent in the steel market was paralleled (and partly 
used) by a pronounced uptrend in automotive produc- 
on in the same period: by late May automotive out- 
t, too, was at about year-ago levels. 


so a Revival in Confidence 


These were the more prominent features of a general 
clical turnaround that has driven the industrial pro- 
ction index sharply upward in the second quarter of 
ne year. Outside the steel-automotive complex, the 
irnaround has been less spectacular, but nevertheless 
neouraging. In April, a large majority of the com- 
pnents of the industrial production index showed im- 
fovement, and these early and still tentative increases 
| operating rates were underwritten by. broad and 
rong revival of confidence in the general outlook. On 
e downside of this business cycle during 1960, it was 
ways difficult to select a point in time as marking a 
ansition from a business expansion to a business reces- 
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sion; no such difficulty has attended the 1961 transition 
from recession to expansion. 

It is still very early to judge the vigor that the 1961 
expansion is likely to develop. At the moment, the shape 
of the trough more nearly resembles the pronounced V 
of 1958 than the broad bottomed U of 1954. However, 
the 1958 trough occurred in the presence of an $8-billion 
rate of liquidation of nonfarm inventories. Even in the 
second quarter of that year, when recovery was already 
under way, liquidation was still proceeding at about a 
$6-billion rate. From early 1958 to mid-1959, the annual 
rate of inventory demand underwent a strong and 
progressive swing toward expansion amounting to 
fully $18 billion. In contrast, the rate of liquidation in 
early 1954 was only about $2.5 billion, and this rate 
continued well into the fall. 


The Cumulative Mechanism 


In terms of the momentum that can be expected from 
inventory policy viewed alone, the present situation 
seems to lie midway between these two predecessor 
troughs. Inventory is itself only a minor component in 
the longer-term trend of business, but it tends to domi- 
nate early stages of business cycle movements. It is clear 
that the rate of liquidation has been falling sharply in 
the past few months. At the end of the second quarter, — 
nonfarm inventories may end up only slightly lower 
than at the end of the first quarter. A significant portion 
of the usual inventory stimulus may thus be used up in 
the sharp advance of output being experienced in the 
second quarter. 

In addition to inventory policy itself, of course, there 
are other encouraging notes of strength on the business 
scene. Automobile sales have improved considerably, 
although not yet dramatically, as consumer confidence 
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The Turn in Major Indicators 


All series seasonally adjusted 
Sources: Federal Reserve; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Department of Commerce; The 
Conference Board 
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has been restored. The rate of debt extensions has begt 
to advance. Government spending—and perhaps mo 
importantly the rate of government orders—has a 
vanced. And the rate of housing starts has been recove 
ing from its weather-induced trough of December a1 
January. 

These are the principal direct measurements 
strength currently available to business analysts. B 
yond them lies the cumulative mechanism of the bu: 
ness cycle. Differing appraisals of the degree to whi 
this mechanism will now go to work underlie whatev 
differences in attitudes towards 1961 and 1962 th 
are now appearing in the business press. 

To put it another way, the issues facing forecaste 
for late 1961 and 1962 revolve around the question 
whether the economy retains its capacity to vigorous 
augment the tentative and unsustainable stimuli of ear 
recovery into a full-blown boom. For example, will t 
increase in personal income now being generated | 
rising activity flow promptly back into the mark 
place, adding a respending effect to consumer goo 
industries? Will the rise in corporate cash flow resha 
businessmen’s attitudes toward scheduled plant a1 
equipment spending? As total activity rises in respon 
to the early stimuli of inventories and governme 
spending, private final demand for goods and servic 
will have to catch the trend and amplify it. In sor 
degree, it was a failure of this amplification process th 
terminated the 1958-1960 expansion earlier than w 
generally expected. 


FRB and GNP 


With industrial production rising and an invento 
gap closing, a good deal of interest attaches to measur 
of the relationship between changes in output and thi 
inventory implications. How many points of the Feder 
Reserve index, for example, are involved in the ¢ 
billion liquidation gap that prevailed in the first qué 
ter? How much would the index of output go up if et 
rent inventory liquidation were to be converted into 
$4-billion rate of accumulation by the end of the yeé 
assuming other things equal? 

Over the postwar years, the ratio of total output 
goods and construction, in 1954 prices, to the industri 
production index has drifted slowly downward, fro 
about $2.9 billion in the early years of the period 
about $2.6 billion currently. This is a statistical dri 
reflecting a number of imponderables such as changi 
mix (this affects the GNP output measure but not t 
FRB index, which has constant weights); problems 
deflation; and unmeasurable changes in the service i 
puts, such as transportation and contractors’ margil 
which get inseparably mixed up with the goods col 
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onents in the GNP accounts. In any event, a point in 
xe Federal Reserve’s index of industrial production is 
ow associated with something like $2.6 billion of goods 
ad construction output, in 1954 dollars, or a little less 
san $3 billion in current dollars. The relationship tends 
, rise during recessions; during the 1958 recession, the 
tual relationship rose almost 5% above its trend value. 
his is evidently a reflection of the fact that construc- 
ion output, which contains a relatively large proportion 
service, does not subside so much as goods output, 
hich contains a relatively small proportion of service. 
In any event, a good rule of thumb for the relation- 
lip in early 1961 suggests that a one-point advance in 
e industrial production index is now directly asso- 
ated with about $3 billion of GNP. Between the first 
ad second quarters of 1961, the rate of industrial out- 
ut is evidently rising by nearly four points, which 
iggests an extremely sharp advance in goods GNP of 
er $10 billion. In addition, some expansion in direct 
rvice output is doubtless occurring. The quarter-to- 
arter increase in gross national product estimated 
srough this rule of thumb might thus be as high as $12 


urly in the quarter. Even if the increase slows some- 
hat, a rise in total output exceeding $10 billion seems 
dicated. 


annels for the Output 


This rough reconciliation of the course of GNP with 
ie course of the industrial production index says little 
pout where the output is going. Much of it, of course, 
going into the reversal of inventory trend; for the 
‘cond quarter as a whole, inventory demand is turning 
ut to be considerably higher than in the first quarter — 
jhat is, liquidation may be coming very nearly to a full 
alt. The remaining increase in output is evidently 
read into government purchases, residential construc- 
on, and personal outlays for services and goods. 
§ This distribution of the increase, as well as the total 
mount, is similar to actual developments in the third 
fuarter of 1958. There is no very close parallel to this 
tuation in the quarterly statistics for 1954; when pro- 
ction turned around sharply in that year, it was 
fiready late in the fourth quarter, and consumption 
Jas already entering on a rapid rise. The current rate 
increase in output, and its apparent disposition in the 
cond quarter, supports the suggestion that the present 
ftuation lies closer to mid-1958 than mid-1954. 
| Within the framework of ordinary GNP analysis, 
ere is now a surprisingly close conformity of views 
jith respect to the remainder of 1961. For total na- 
fonal output, it is hard to find a forecaster who will 
lace his fourth-quarter bet outside the range of $525— 
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llion, if output continues to rise at the rate experienced ~ 


$535 billion, and his GNP for the year as a whole out- 
side the $510-$515 billion range. Even forecasts of the 
components for the fourth quarter now seem to fall 
reassuringly close together. Almost everyone would bet 
on a moderate rate of inventory accumulation, perhaps 
about $3 billion, plus an increase in government spend- 
ing of about $6 billion from the first-quarter rate. An- 
other $6 billion or $7 billion is more or less assured for 
personal spending for services. These increases alone 
would suffice to bring the fourth-quarter GNP to ap- - 
proximately $520 billion; from there on up, there is a 
little less agreement on the course of personal spending 
for goods, new private construction, and net exports. 
But given the fact of a business recovery and the ac- 
cepted methodology of GNP forecasting, it would take 
a rugged individualist to escape very far from the $525—- 
$530-billion range now favored by the forecasting 
fraternity. 

The strong central tendency in forecasts for the 
fourth quarter may be a little disturbing. This is, in 
fact, not the first time that the forecasting fraternity has 
been a little puzzled by its own togetherness. In late 
1959, a gross national product of $510 billion to $515 
billion was almost universally expected for 1960, and 
many sophisticated members of the profession have 
spent a good deal of time wondering whether there was 
any systematic relationship between the high degree of 
conformity among forecasts and the accompanying sub- 
stantial error. Is the present concentrated consensus 
also a cause of some concern? What could go wrong this 
time? 


The Difference This Time 


The error in the 1960 consensus has been attributed 
to a number of things. Perhaps forecasters underesti- 
mated the authority with which interest rates (and 
monetary policy in general) speak to businessmen and 
consumers. In late 1959, the prime rate was at 5%, the 
average rate of short-term loans was nearly 544%, and 
Aaa bond yields were over 414%. At the same time, the 
government sector was moving into a surplus of cash 
receipts over cash payments, after having run a cash 
deficit of close to $15 billion (annual rate) in the early 
months of 1959. 

It does not now seem likely that the restrictive set of 
fiscal and monetary conditions prevailing toward the 
close of 1959 will prevail in the same degree in the last 
half of 1961. Cash payments of the Federal Government 
have risen significantly above receipts in early 1961. If 
the consensus on the outlook is even close to right, both 
series will be rising significantly in the remainder of the 
year. Because these series are on a cash basis rather than 
an accrual basis, the receipt series is not likely to rise 
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Month-to-month percentage changes 
in components of the industrial pro- 
duction index. Shaded areas repre- 
sent business cycle troughs 


Sources: Federal Reserve; The Conference 
Board 
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much in the remaining quarters of 1961, but will ad- 
vance sharply in the first half of 1962 as corporate tax 
payments reflect a higher level of earnings. All things 
considered, cash payments of the Federal Government 
at the end of 1961 may be several billion dollars higher 
than the rate of cash receipts, which would distinguish 
the situation from that prevailing in late 1959. 
Similarly, Federal Reserve member banks were sub- 
stantially in debt to the “Fed” late in 1959, as a reflec- 
tion of restrictive credit policy. At present, the system 
has substantial free reserves, as it did at the start of 
expansion in 1958, and it does not seem likely that 
credit will tighten much over the remaining months of 
_ this year, given the views of the consensus on the prob- 
able course of unemployment. Monetary policy, as well 
as fiscal policy, can thus hardly be expected to play any 
important role in defeating the optimistic forecast that 
now prevails. 


Three Conjectural Problem Areas 


There remain three other potential “outs” through 
which the realities of 1961 can escape the consensus. The 
first is simply that end-product demand will not respond 
to the stimuli that the consensus foresees; that is, con- 
sumption outlays for goods, and business spending for 
plant and equipment may not react to the rising trend 
of incomes in the personal and business sectors. A few 
more months of evidence on retail trade and on antici- 
pated capital spending will be required to test this 
hypothesis, but the hypothesis itself is central to the 
positions of the few recalcitrant bears on 1961 and 1962. 

A second area in which the consensus may be de- 
feated lies in the international account. The “net ex- 
ports” component of GNP is rarely forecast in any 
detail in annual GNP analysis, simply because the prob- 
able error is so small relative to the aggregate level of 
output. It remains possible, however, that an important 
‘reversal of present trends in our export balance would 
have a highly cautionary psychological effect on busi- 
ness in general, and thereby curtail activity considerably. 

Finally, the level of stock prices remains a possible 
source of concern. Since late 1959, the volume of trading 
has broken sharply out of the 3-million range that pre- 
vailed in the last half of 1959 and most of 1960, and 
stock prices themselves have climbed even more sharply 
than in 1958. Dividend yields have fallen to about 3%, 
and are again as far below bond yields as they were in 
late 1959. Many analysts consider that the pronounced 
short-term decline in stock prices in early 1960 played 
an important role in modifying the strongly bullish 
business sentiment on which the year began, and that a 
decline of the same or greater proportions is possible for 
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PROFITS AND MARGINS IN 1961 


Tue advance in industrial production during April, 
combined with a rising trend of business sales and new 
orders in recent months, strongly suggests that profits hit 
bottom in the first quarter and are now improving. How 
far and how fast is the improvement likely to carry? 


Profits and the Economy 


Profits tend to be highly volatile, and any attempt to 
gauge earnings prospects in terms of past relationships 
to other, more stable aggregates is hazardous. However, 
the use of the past—particularly 1958—as a guide to a 
1961 estimate may be justified on two counts. A cyclical 
trough in earnings occurred in the first quarter of both 
1958 and 1961, permitting a convenient comparison 
between the two years. Secondly, the association be- 
tween (a) the share of national income going to profits 
and (b) variations in the national income itself has been 
comparatively stable in the past three years, and may be 
usefully applied to 1961 to arrive at a first approximation. 

In 1958, corporations earned $37.4 billion (before taxes 
and after inventory valuation adjustment), reflecting a 
rise from a $32.6-billion annual rate (seasonally ad- 
justed) in the first quarter to $44.0 billion in the final 
three months. If the 1958 ratio of corporate profits to 
GNP is combined with varying assumptions for the rate 
of recovery in 1961,' a conservative level of estimated 
profits would result. For example, a 1961 GNP of $515 
billion would yield $43 billion in profits, an amount 
below that of 1959 or 1960. In fact, on this basis, it 
would take a GNP of $525 billion this year to yield 
earnings equal to last year’s rate of $44.3 billion, and 
$545 billion to lift profits to the record $46.6 billion 
earned in 1959. 

An alternative estimating procedure would consider 
the rate of recovery as a separate variable. From 1958 
to 1960, the share of national income going to profits 
was closely related to the rate of change in national 
income. On this basis, the assumption of a GNP of 
$515 billion (or a 2.3% rise from last year) raises 
estimated profits for 1961 to about $44 billion. 


A Different Approach 


A different focus on earnings, through analysis of 
costs and revenues, provides a picture of profits in 
terms of its most direct determinants. For manufactur- 


1 The percentage share of national income going to profits in 1958 
was applied to varying estimates of national income in 1961. Then the 
average ratio of national income to GNP from 1957-1960 (which has 
ranged only from 0.828 to 0.831) was applied to national income 
estimates in order to obtain a calculated level of GNP 
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Profit margins are defined as profits as a per- 
centage of sales. Data are seasonally adjusted 
and cover corporate manufacturers only; first 
quarter, 1961, is estimated; cyclical peak and 
trough in 1960-1961 are preliminary 
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ing corporations only, a multiple correlation analysis 
covering the 1949-1960 period was calculated with four 
independent variables: manufacturers’ output and whole- 
sale prices (excluding farm and food) to reflect sales; 
production-worker man-hours and average hourly earn- 
ings to approximate wage costs.! 

The rate of profits for 1961 was calculated from 
annual estimates of the independent variables. Produc- 
tion for 1961 was put at 106 (1957=100). This estimate 
was derived from its past relationship to GNP in con- 
stant dollars (a $515-billion GNP was again used as the 
norm). Man-hour estimates were calculated from past 
production rates, while the average hourly wage esti- 
mate represented an extension of recent quarterly 
trends. Finally, a 1% increase in wholesale prices over 
last year was assumed. The result is a profits range of 
$22-$23 billion, roughly matching last year. If the re- 
gression analysis is utilized for the total corporate 
sector, a $45-billion rate is obtained. 

The preceding methods offer only three of the numer- 
ous possibilities covering earnings prospects for the year. 
But even within this limited framework, one net result 
emerges. If the lower limit of the profits range calculated 
here is accepted, it would still point emphatically toward 
a rapid recovery in earnings during the year. 


Margins 


Whatever the judgment as to what may constitute an 
adequate return on sales, the postwar downdrift in mar- 
gins has recently slowed, if not halted. In 1960, non- 

1 The coefficient of determination was 0.86 and the standard error 
of estimate averaged 6% of profits 
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1958 


Sources: Securities and Exchange Commission; 
Federal Trade Commission; The Conference 
Board 
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financial corporations cleared about 5.3% on sales, be- 
fore taxes—a somewhat better performance than in 
1958. (In 1949, 1954, and 1958, margins were 6.4%, 
5.8%, and 5.0%, respectively.) On a quarterly basis; 
which allows closer cyclical comparisons, the results 
would be substantially the same for corporate manu- 
facturers. The decline in margins since early 1960 (sea- 
sonally adjusted) has been the mildest of the four post- 
war cycles. 

Within manufacturing, nondurable goods manufac- 
turers did substantially better in 1960 than producers of 
hard goods, showing only a nominal drop from last year 
and maintaining margins close to 1957 levels. Paper, 
food, and textile manufacturers were notable examples. 
In durable goods, sharp declines occurred in margins 
in primary metals and machinery; margins of auto 
concerns, while below 1959, held above the 1957 rate. 

The comparatively mild decline in margins can be 
traced in part to the mildness of the recent recession. — 
But it also attests to the success of producers’ efforts to 
pare costs in the face of intensified competition when — 
price increases were hard to achieve or maintain. 
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Shifts in the industry mix as between manufacturing — 
and nonmanufacturing could exert a favorable impact on © 
profits in 1961. Communications and public utility com- : 
panies have become an increasingly important element ~ 
in the performance of the corporate sector as a whole. 
About 14% of total corporate earnings (after taxes) 
were accounted for by these two industries in 1960, as — 
compared with 11% in 1959. This was the sharpest — 
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- increase in the share of total earnings of the communica- 
tions and public utilities industries in the postwar 
_ period. This rise in profits relative to other industries 
was accompanied by substantial increases in profits as a 
percentage of operating revenues, especially in com- 
munications. Telephone companies increased their after- 
- tax profits as a percentage of operating revenue in each 
year of the 1951-1960 decade, but the advance from 1959 
to 1960 equaled the rise of the previous five years. 
Electric utilities have also performed creditably, in- 

creasing their return on revenues every year since 1957. 
- Trends in other major nonmanufacturing industries 
have ranged from neutral to negative. Margins in whole- 
sale and retail trade have shown little change, while the 
return on sales in the transportation industry has con- 
tinued to decline.—J. R. 


NO PLUNGE IN FARM SURPLUSES 
IMMINENT 


Tre Commodity Credit Corporation’s investment in 
' price support (value of inventory plus amount pledged 
for outstanding loans) at the end of March, 1961, stood 
at $8.9 billion, practically unchanged from the end-of- 
March level for the previous two years. Distressingly 
large agricultural surpluses thus persist in 1961 despite 
the government’s efforts during a decade to achieve 
closer alignment between supply and demand. Market- 
ing quotas, acreage controls, special export programs, 
and efforts to increase domestic consumption by re- 
searching new uses for surplus commodities have met 
with only limited success. Although all these measures, 
particularly the export programs, have doubtlessly re- 
tarded the accumulation of excessive stocks of agricul- 
tural products, they have not been effective in substan- 
tially curtailing them. The carrying charges (storage, 
transportation, processing and handling) incurred in 
connection with these holdings are substantial, amount- 


ing to some $2 million per day. Substantial additional 
expense also accrues from spoilage and deterioration of 
commodities held by the CCC. 

It is common knowledge that the problem of “‘agri- 
cultural surpluses”’ is actually concentrated in a small 
fraction of the 250 commodities produced by agricul- 
ture. Wheat, corn, cotton, and to a lesser extent 
tobacco, have been the principal crops that have been 
straining the storage bins in the past decade. In recent 
years grain sorghum has also come to the forefront as a 
serious surplus problem (see chart). Wheat and corn 
currently make up virtually three fourths of the CCC 
investment in price support. Wheat holdings have been 
growing steadily for the past three years and there is no 
sign of abatement in the year ahead. The latest Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimate indicates a 1961 wheat 
crop almost as large as last year’s high output. With no 
significant change in either domestic consumption or 
foreign demand, a further build-up in wheat stocks is 
expected for the 1961 crop year. 


Cotton Carry-over Diminishing 


Even though more than half of the cotton output has 
been going into price support during the past four years, 
comprising 30% to nearly 50% of the total annual price 
support extended for all commodities, the cotton carry- 
over has been diminishing in the past two years. Bolster- 
ing of cotton exports, resulting chiefly from higher sub- 
sidies paid to cotton exporters starting in August, 1959, 
was mainly responsible for the reduction in inventories 
of cotton. The pricing of cotton competitively in world 
markets, after having been at a comparative price disad- 
vantage for nearly two years, has given a strong impetus 
to exports of this fiber. Strong overseas demand for 
cotton served as an important secondary export stimu- 
lus. Consequently, inventories have been shaved sub- 
stantially since the third quarter of 1959. 

Output of grain sorghum has expanded impressively 


Price Support Extended for Selected Years 


Millions of dollars 


1953 Crop 1958 Crop 
To of % of 
Amount Total Amount Total 
Cotton, upland................ 1,121.1 26.0 1,157.6 29.0 
ECTS 9 Ae Sesto os eae cial ae 1,214.9 28.2 1,109.8 27.8 
“Ti Bi oe Bee, Ges ea 741.5 17.2 450.2 11.3 
SERIA SOTGHUM 3h cire oe “alo Fergie's «dA 61.7 1.4 292.8 7.3 
OOM SCRE 8 GIR OMe ener ae ee 80.8 2 286.3 Five, 
POEL OME eta. eho eee 112.1 2.6 94.8 2.4 
CLUCTR che of Se Mace ae ae ae 973.7 22.6 600.5 15.0 
LTT oc ede teh ans tee 4,305.8a 100.0 3,992.0 100,0 


1959 Crop 1959 Crop! 1960 Crop? 
% of % of % of 
Amount Total Amount Total Amount Total 
1,467.3 45.9 1,465.3 47.6 1,285.8 40.3 
560.6 17.6 560.5 18.2 754.9 23.6 
574.8 18.0 482.1 15.6 528.9 16.6 
101.3 3.2 101.3 3.3 175.9 5.5 
94.9 3.0 94.9 3.1 46.5 1.5 
44.5 1.4 42.9 1.4 39.4 1,2 
350.3 11.0 333.9 10.8 363.0 11.4 
3,193.7 100.0 3,080.9 100.0 3,194.4 100.0 


Note: The period for which a given year's crop goes into support extends from July 1 of that year through June 30 of the following year; e.g., the 1953 crop went into support from July 1, 1953, 


through June 30, 1954 


1 Through March, 1960 2 Through March, 1961 a—All-time peak 
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Source: Commodity Credit Corporation 


a 


in the postwar period, from 130 million bushels in 1948 
to 640 million bushels in 1960. The sharpest year-to- 
year increase occurred from 1956 to 1957, when grain 
sorghum production rose from 200 million to 560 million 
bushels. This dramatic increase in grain sorghum output 


The Administration’s omnibus farm 
program now before Congress: 


OBJECTIVE: ‘To improve and protect farm prices 
and farm income, to increase farmer participation in 
the development of farm programs, to adjust sup- 
plies of agricultural commodities in line with the 
requirements therefor, to improve distribution and 
expand exports of agricultural commodities, to 
liberalize and extend farm credit services, to pro- 
tect the interest of consumers, and for other 
purposes.” 


MAJOR PROVISIONS: 


1. The establishment of national farmer advisory 
committees for each commodity or group of com- 
modities for which a new program for adjusting 
supply is under consideration. These committees 
would consult with the Secretary of Agriculture to 
determine the most appropriate type of program for 
each commodity. After a program is drawn up, it 
must be approved by the President, by Congress, 
and by a two-thirds vote of the producers of the 
commodity before it is passed. The object of this 
provision is to give the farmer greater participation 
in formulating legislation and relieve Congress from 

, the burden of minute details inyolyed in drawing up 
such legislation 


2. Price supports may not exceed 90% of parity 
for commodities covered by marketing quotas. The 
price-support ceiling for commodities for which pro- 
ducers reject marketing quotas would be 50% of 
parity 

3. Marketing quotas can be applied to any 
agricultural commodity 


4. Expansion of Public Law 480 which provides 
for overseas shipments of surplus farm products 
through sale for foreign currencies, barter, foreign 
donations, and famine and other emergency relief 


5. Extension of the school milk programs 


6. Improvements in agricultural credit service 
provided by the Farmers Home Administration 


was sparked mainly by the diversion of a substantial 
quantity of corn acreage into the acreage reserve of the 
Soil Bank in 1957. In the past four years, production has — 
materially outstripped demand and the accumulation of 
grain sorghum by the government has been growing 
steadily and rapidly. By the end of the first quar- 
ter of 1961, grain sorghum was contributing nearly 
12% to the total CCC investment in price support, 
supplanting cotton as the third-highest contributor. The 
government’s investment in corn has risen each year for 
the past decade. (See chart.) 


Emergency Feed Grain Program 


To check the amassing of corn and grain sorghum 
stocks, which act as a depressant to prices and income,! 
an emergency feed grain program for 1961 went into 
effect on March 22. This program requires producers of 
corn and grain sorghum to cut back their 1961 acreages 
of these crops by 20% to 40% from their 1959-1960 
average in order to be eligible for price supports for 
these two grains or any other feed grains (oats, barley, 
and rye). Price supports for the 1961 crop of feed grains 
are substantially higher than last year. The acreage 
taken out of production must be transferred to soil 
conservation uses such as trees, cover crops, or mainte- 
nance of wildlife. Producers will receive payments, in 
cash or kind, amounting to 50% of the value of the 
normal production on the first 20% of the acreage 
diverted, and payment in kind at a rate of 60% of the 
value of the normal production of an additional 20% of 
the acreage diverted. Through May 26, the acreage with- 
drawn amounted to some 23% of the 1959-1960 average 
acreage planted in corn and about 29% in grain 
sorghum. Final participation in the emergency feed 
grain program will probably be relatively unchanged 
from the late May figure, since the deadline for signing 
up is June 1. 

Even if total diverted acreage amounts to 25% of 
the 1959-1960 average planted acreage for corn and 30% 
for grain sorghum, it does not necessarily follow that 
reductions in the output of these two grains will be as 
great as the reduction in acreage. Past experience 
demonstrates that the attack on agricultural surpluses 
through acreage cuts generally falls short of expecta- 
tions. The decline in production typically is propor- 
tionately smaller than the decline in number of acres 
planted, since farmers generally withdraw their least 
productive land, and work their remaining land more 
intensively and efficiently. Consequently, a reduction in 
corn acreage of 25% from the 1959-1960 average may 


1 Depressed feed prices not only tend to reduce incomes of cash- 
grain producers, but also encourage substantial expansion of livestock 


numbers with a concomitant drop in their prices. This in turn ad- 
versely affects the income of livestock producers 
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DESPITE SHARP CHANGES 


AMONG COMPONENTS 


All data are as of March 31 
Source: Commodity Credit Corporation 


1952 1954 


mean a reduction in corn output substantially below 
| 25%, perhaps somewhere between 5% and 20%. Corn 
| production for 1959-1960 averaged 4,300 million bush- 
els. Hence we can reasonably expect the reduction in 

-output to be between 200 million and 850 million 
7 bushels. 

Output of corn in the past two years averaged 
235 million bushels in excess of total utilization. 
Thus a 5% reduction in 1961 corn output could mean arise 
in surpluses of some 35 million bushels, and a 20% cut in 
output could mean that stocks would be reduced by some 
600 million bushels. Since the latter figure is at the upper 
range of expectations and perhaps overly sanguine, it 
seems reasonable to assume that stocks of corn for the 
coming year may be reduced somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 100 million to 300 million bushels. This would 
still mean a substantial carry-over of roughly 1.7 billion 
| to 1.9 billion bushels for the 1961 crop.' It seems therefore 
likely that the coming year may witness the end of addi- 
tional stocks of corn piling up, but there is no evidence to 
suggest any major whittling down from currently high 
levels. Similarly, stocks of grain sorghum are also not 
likely to be substantially cut during the current year. 

A bill presenting a broad, long-range farm program is 
now before Congress. Some of its chief provisions are 
outlined in the box. Even if the bill is passed during this 
session of Congress, its influence would not be felt until 

the 1962 crop year. 
1This compares with 1.8 billion bushels for the 1959 crop and the 


estimate by the Department of Agriculture of 2.0 billion bushels for 
the 1960 crop 
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Although there does not seem to be very much likeli- 
hood of any substantial diminution in the government’s 
holdings of surplus farm commodities during the current 
year, the outlook for farm income has turned somewhat 
bullish. Last November, at the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s ‘Agricultural Outlook Conference,’ government 
experts estimated that there would be little change in 
farmers’ realized net income in 1961 from the $11.6 bil- 
lion for 1960. However, in the interim, announcements 
of marked increases in price supports for most price- 
supported commodities have led to an upward revision 
in farmers’ prospective net earnings during 1961. The 
Department of Agriculture now expects gross farm 
income to rise some $1.5 billion above 1960, some 
increase in production expenses, and a gain in realized 
net.farm income of at least $1 billion, or a 10% rise 
from last year. This augurs well not only for the farm 
community but also for businesses that supply farmers. 
Sales of agricultural equipment have already begun to 
show improvement this year after declining from 1959 
to 1960.—S. S. H. 


TO MARRY OR TARRY? 


lr IS hard to wive and thrive both in a year,”’ wrote 
Thomas Fuller in the seventeenth century. Young men 
and women today might translate this as: “employment 
before marriage.” 

The continuing influx of teen-agers into the labor 
market in recent years is an advance signal of marriages 


® 


to come. These young men and women born during the 
Second World War represent the initial swell of the 
wartime and postwar tidal wave of babies. 

The number of young persons fourteen to nineteen 
years of age in the labor force has been rising notably 
faster than the total labor force ever since 1958. In 
March of that year, the teen-age labor force amounted 
to 7.7% of the total, on a seasonally adjusted basis; by 
the following March it was 7.9%; in March, 1960, it was 
8.1%; and it was 8.4% by March of this year. The over-all 
rate of increase in this age group was more than three 
times that of all other workers. In absolute numbers, 
teen-age workers increased from 5.3 million to 6.1 mil- 
lion during this period, while the number of workers 
twenty years old and over increased from 63.3 million to 
66.1 million persons. 


Change in Marrying Age 


Some of these young persons, as well as others not 
yet in the labor force, have already married. But the 
bulk of them are still single and only beginning to enter 
into the most popular marrying ages. Soon or late, 
nearly all of them will marry. But will this rising tide 
of teen-agers marry “‘on schedule?” 

At present, the most popular marrying ages are be- 
tween eighteen and twenty for females, and between 
twenty and twenty-two for males. This is low, by his- 
torical standards. There is some reason to believe that 
young men and women may return to the old-time 
custom of marrying later. In 1960, the median age at 
first marriage, of both males and females, reversed a 
long-term downtrend, and together registered an in- 
crease of .4 year—the biggest rise for any year on record. 
This reversal was not necessarily voluntary. Rather it 
may reflect a large number of marriage postponements 
as a result of the high unemployment rates of teen-agers 
and young adults during the recession. 


Among the Structurally Unemployed 


But will this sudden upturn in the median marriage 
age reverse direction now that business recovery is 
under way? That depends very much on whether 
enough new jobs will become. available to the growing 
number of young persons who now are, or soon will be, 
entering the labor force. This is also the very group who, 
lacking in work skills and seniority, normally experience 
the heaviest unemployment rates in good times as well 
as bad. They are presently counted high among the 
ranks of the long-term structurally unemployed. More- 
over, according to the Department of Labor, the em- 
ployment outlook for this group this year and next is 
not bright. And for later years it is uncertain, con- 
tingent mainly upon the performance of the economy. 
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Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, of the Department of 
Labor, has recently estimated that “‘this decade would 
see an unparalleled total of 26 million new young work- 
ers in the job market.” If large numbers of these young 
workers fail to find jobs, many will choose, or be tempo- 
rarily forced, to postpone their marriage. (The number 
of first marriages annually comprises about three fourths 
of total marriages.) 

Exactly how long unemployed young couples may be 
willing to wait before marrying is difficult to tell. The 
experience of the 1930’s indicates that couples will delay 
marriage only for a limited time, perhaps up to several 
years, and then marry despite economic hardship. Thus, 
if the recent countertrend toward later marriage con- 
tinues and accelerates, then the initial impact of rising 
new household formation that is expected in 1962 could 
be delayed from one to three years. And should the 
problem of unemployment in younger age groups prove 
to be persistent, new household formation in the later 
Sixties could be similarly delayed, and possibly dampened. 


Shortage of Males 


A related and curious demographic phenomenon is 
about to occur which could seriously delay the oncoming 
surge of early marriages among young persons. Because 
of the two- to three-year gap in the popular marrying 
ages of husband and wife, with each passing year more 
young female than male candidates will be entering 
the typical marriage age. The result will be a grow- 
ing excess of marriageable women over marriageable 
men. This “marriage squeeze” on men might, assuming 
favorable employment conditions, result in many of 
them marrying younger, while a certain percentage of 
young women will have to wait possibly two or three 
years for enough men to “come of age.” The typical 
marriage ages of the two sexes will converge somewhat — 
the women’s rising and the men’s falling. In this event, 
the incidence of the marriage boom would be partially 
delayed, but for noneconomic reasons. 

Over the long term—for the Sixties as a whole—the 
expected marriage boom and the subsequent baby boom 
will doubtless take place, and will almost certainly be 
under way by the middle of the decade. For the short 


term, however, the arrival time of the initial wave of - 


marriages and babies is highly uncertain. Should it be 
delayed by a “shortfall” of job opportunities, then the 
number of first marriages in the years 1961 to 1963 (as — 
well as first births a year later) may not rise very © 
significantly. If, on the other hand, a strong business ~ 
recovery this year and next is able to provide enough 
new jobs for the burgeoning population of teen-agers 
and young adults, then the benefits to business of a 
marriage-household boom may be imminent.—A. T. 
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Contributions as a Percentage of Net Income Before Taxes of 249 Companies 


Charted by Regional Location 


PACIFIC 


0.92% 
Il COMPANIES 


MOUNTAIN 


0.55% 
4 COMPANIES 


WEST 
NORTH CENTRAL 


0.72% 
14 COMPANIES 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


10 COMPANIES 


NEW 
ENGLAND 
\0.76% 

19 COMPANIES 


Report on Company Contributions 


Asour seven tenths of 1% of pretax income was 
given to worthy causes in 1959 by 282 companies 
included in THE CoNFERENCE Boarp’s most recent 
study of company contribution practices. The pattern 
of contributions of these companies and their 112 foun- 
dations is quite similar to that of the 180 companies 
included in the Board’s comprehensive study of com- 
pany contributions practices made in 1955.! 

Following are some of the highlights of the present 
study: 

e Although the dollar contributions of larger companies 


_ “Company Contributions: III Policies and Procedures,” Studies 
in Business Policy, No. 89 
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were bigger, the smaller companies were more generous in 
their contributions in relation to their employment and assets 

e Industrial companies tended to be more generous than 
service companies, but there was considerable variation 
within each group 

e Publicly owned companies tended to be more generous 
than privately held companies, and local companies more 
generous than national companies 


e There was noticeable geographical variation in gener- 
Osity 

A comparison of the contributions made in 1955 and 
1959 reveals that education may replace health and wel- 
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The Contributions Dollar 
$98.6 million reported by 280 companies 


Health and welfare 

Federated drives: united funds, commu- 
nity chests, and the like 

National health agencies (not included 
above) 

National welfare agencies (not included 
above) 

Hospitals 
Capital grants 
Operating grants 

Other local agencies 

Miscellaneous capital grants 
TOTAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Education 
Higher education 
Scholarships 
Fellowships 
Research grants (not treated as a busi- 
ness expense) 
Capital funds for buildings 
Capital funds for endowment 
Funds for extra compensation for 


Direct unrestricted grants........... 

Unrestricted grants to state, area and 
national fund-raising groups 

Education-related agencies......... 


Civic and cultural 
(Symphonies, little theaters, libraries, mu- 
seums, and the like) 


Other 
Religious causes 
Groups devoted solely to ‘The American 
Way” ; 
Causes whose principal objective is aid to 
other countries 


NOMA ORE! : 
Dollars not identifiable because donee is 
unknown 


fare agencies as the principal recipient of business 
giving. 


HOW MUCH COMPANIES CONTRIBUTE 


Practically every company has its own method of 
determining how much to give to worthy causes. Cur- 
rent earnings, past policy, the presence or absence of a 
company-sponsored foundation, and the pressure ex- 
erted by customers or others who are in a position to 
influence the company all affect a business organiza- 
tion’s generosity. No single formula or yardstick for 
company giving has been widely adopted. 

How, then, can a company’s management know 
whether its contributions’ budget is liberal, average, or 
subnormal? One way to answer this question is to use 
some of the measures that fund raisers and others use to 
compare companies’ levels of giving. Perhaps*the most 
common basis of comparison is company size—ex- 
pressed in terms of employment, assets, or sales. Other 
bases are industry practices, geographical location, 
spread of operations, and breadth of ownership. 


Size of the Company 


The smaller companies surveyed were more generous 
than the larger ones, relative to net income before taxes, 
although the latter contributed far more in dollars. 
Table 1, which groups 248 of the cooperating companies! 

1The number of companies reporting varies from table to table 


because various companies either regard as confidential, or were unable 
to supply, some of the data requested 


Table 1: Per Cent of Contributions to Net Income, before Taxes, 
by Companies Grouped according to Number of Employees 


Company Size Number Net Income % of 

by Number of before Taxes Contributions Contributions 

of Employees Companies In Thousands In Thousands to Income 

O= 249... 2: 8 $ 5,425 $ 96 1.77 
DI0= CAGO sect 14 11,942 241 2.02 
500- 999..... 37 119,322 898 75 
1,000-4,999..... 98 669,671 6,334 95 
§,000-9,999.. .... 22 544,728 3,656 .67 
10,000 and over.... 69 12,111,826 83,535 69 
Total a: Avierte eee 248 13,462,914 94,760 70 


. 


Table 2: Per Cent of Contributions to Net Income, before Taxes, 
of Companies Grouped by Size of Assets 


Company Number Net Income % of 

Asset Size of before Taxes Contributions Contributions 

$ Millions Companies In Thousands In Thousands to Net Income 
On P14 os seeds 58 $ 203,012 $ 1,414 .70 
I Robes 2 Meee 3 le ee 24 67,575 759 Lez 
p doe 5 Rion a rea 30 160,856 1,817 1.13 
SOR KOO a sot ihe. 33 316,521 3,949 1.25 
VOOHK199 5 i oo hana 15 296,305 2,922 99 
200 and over...... 90 12,418,967 83,909 .68 
Total... faucet 250 13,463,236 94,771 .70 
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by number of employees, shows that those having 
fewer than 500 employees made gifts averaging nearly 
2% of pretax income, while those with 5,000 or more 
employees gave less than 0.7% of their pretax income to 
worthy causes. 

If total assets are used as the standard of company 
size instead of employment, the pattern of generosity is 
less clear cut but essentially similar. According to the 
figures in table 2, companies with $15 million to $200 
million in assets gave 1% or more of their pretax income 
as compared with .68% of pretax income given by com- 
panies with assets of $200 million or more. The latter 
group of companies was on this basis about as generous 
as companies with assets of less than $15 million. 

When dollar contributions are measured on a per 
employee basis there is a consistent inverse relationship 
between company size and company generosity. Table 3 
reveals, for example, that companies with fewer than 


Table 3: Contributions per Employee Grouped 
according to Number of Persons Employed 


Number 
Company Size Number of Contributions 
by Number of Employees Contributions per 

of Employees Companies In Thousands In Thousands Employee 
LE PLE ooh ieee 12 2 $ 116 $59.41 
BO AOD ot oe 2. ae noe 17 6 246 40.70 
SODRT IOSD oat ons 44 31 1,027 32.68 
Tj,000-4,999. 3 6 eee es 109 279 7,384 26.43 
5,000-9,999..2........ 26 181 4,774 26.32 
10,000 ANGOVGn RRS ooh icic ke + 71 4,224 85,013 20.12 
HOMMMAS HRI arses hs GE os 279 4,724 98,559 20.86 


Table 4: The Ten Least Generous and Ten Most 
Generous Donors 


Number of Contributions 
Company Employees Contributions per Employee 

LEAST GENEROUS 

Company. Vis sce: ay. 130,000 $ 3,475 $ .03 

PS Eee ee ear 7,131 3,250 46 

Ae ee 2,000 2,132 1.07 

re ee 9,000 11,000 Lis22 

cite 7 Sea ape 279 535 1.95 

(Tha, Steere eee 160 320 2.00 

Faded hess Kis ees 500 1,200 2.40 

Be Lick 3,000 7,300 2.43 

Pirie. \ Aes Rife cen 100 260 2.60 

LO ee See ae, «ys 600 1,710 2.85 
MOST GENEROUS 

Company jalis.< icine! 5,500 $632,000 $114.91 

oD is Vehesloar sys sa, toVs 600 69,670 116.12 

She ol cious S seh 640 74,754 116.80 

ME SE Sah May 400 47,283 118.21 

Doe Bhs ee are 1,700 206,572 121.51 

Cariicthndss « 1,300 184,189 141.68 

(bee cit Soave: 192 28,032 146.00 

aie anes aa 350 59,945 171.27 

OF iartersiae 1,108 206,000 185.92 

LC eels 3,035 839,591 276.59 
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250 employees made an average contribution of $59.41 
per employee in 1959, while those with 10,000 or more 
employees gave $20.12, or about a third as much. 

The figures presented in table 3, like those in most of 
the other tables accompanying this study, are based on 
averages and therefore do not disclose broad variations 


Table 5: Per Cent of Contributions to Net Income, before Taxes, 
by Companies Grouped according to Industry Class 


% of 
Number Net Income Contribu- 
of before Taxes Contributions tions to 


Industry Class Companies In Thousands In Thousands Net Income 


$1,770,269 $13,869 .78 


Chemicals and allied products. 24 
Electrical machinery and 


equipments...) Ae wemrak 17 1,265,650 8,733 69 
Fabricated metal products... . 28 207,177 2,029 .98 
Food and kindred products. . . 10 264,289 2,li2ie 60 
Lumber and wood products. . . e! 32,186 209 ~=«.6 5 
Machinery, nonelectrical. ... . 14 365,184 2,477 ~«.68 
Paper and like products...... 12 235,813 1,318) 77 
Petroleum refining.......... 8 1,437,213 10,446 73 
Primary metal industries...... 18 1,239,310 11,248 .91 
Printing, publishing......... 3 17,438 659 3.78 
Rubber, miscellaneous plastic 

jeldctel tbe? OMAP an 4 82,196 567 ~=-.69 
Stone, clay, glass products... . 240,107 2,170 .90 
Textile-mill products........ 10 25,086 181 ez 
Tobacco manufactures....... 3 339,325 2,015 .59 
Transportation equipment.... . 7 942,983 10,356 1.10 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

IMGUSITIESS sree cocci ee ee) 330,377 4,093 1.24 

Total: Manufacturing...... 194 8,794,606 72,985 .83 
Banking, finance, insurance, 

FEGIiCSIORG! = ahs seen se 26 472,319 3,482 .74 
PODNCLOTHTIOS musts ates <iareke 20 3,569,768 10,838 .30 
Trade, wholesale, retail...... 5 438,239 5,843 1.33 
Other nonmanufacturing. ... . 2 58,187 270 ~=—«iw 46 

Total: Nonmanufacturing. . . 53 4,538,513 20,434 45 

Total: All companies...... 247 13,333,118 93,419 .70 


Table 6: Contributions per Employee, Grouped 
according to Nature of Stock Ownership 


Number 
Company by Number of Contributions 
Nature of of Employees Contributions per 
Stock Ownership Companies In Thousands In Thousands Employee 
PODICATIS sicko 210 4,252 $90,396 $21.26 
PriVOlO <a ecsract <5 65 429 6,455 15.04 
Liv} te(fe se oy Eames 275 4,681 96,851 20.69 


Table 7: Per Cent of Contributions to Net Income, before Taxes, 
by Companies Grouped according to Scope of Operations 


% of 
Contribu- 
Number Net Income Contribu- tions to 
of before Taxes tions Net Income 


Company Scope of Operations Companies In Thousands In Thousands before Taxes 


5,000 or more employees and 
five or more locations. .... 91 
Fewer than 5,000 employees 
or fewer than five locations 157 
Lit fel ei ac Pas Ro ae 248 


$12,656,554 $8,719 .69 


806,360 7,569 .94 
13,462,914 94,760 .70 
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Table 8-a: Apportionment of Contribution Funds in Twelve Smallest Company Budgets 


Figures in dollars 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


National 
Health 


Community 


Contributions Chest 


Miscellaneous 
Capital 
Grants 


Hospital Indirect 
Operating Local 
Grants Agencies 


Hospital 
Capital 
Grants 


National 
Welfare 


Company | t Fear. $ 260 


500 $100 
1,143 35 
700 
1,350 
300 sec 
940 75 
1,181 55 
1,550 160 
800 25 


Bac ae $275 
$ 55 $100 
50 
ies ane ish 700 
100 ae Ware 139 
100 


225 


EDUCATION 


Research 


Scholarships Fellowships Grants 


Capital Funds 
for Buildings 


Education- 
related 
Grants 


Direct Indirect 
Unrestricted Unrestricted 
Grants Grants 


Capital Funds 
for Endowment 


Extra Pay 
for Faculty 


Company Wears.) 


$500 


EDUCATION 


$300 


OTHER AREAS OF SUPPORT 


Secondary 
Education 
Capital Grants 


Secondary 
Education 


Other Other 


Civic and 
Cultural 


Other 
Country 
Groups 


Other 
Causes 


Donee 
Unknown 


American 
Groups 


Religious 
Causes 


Company) 7. oi. 5.2 Ln'0 
$320 


$500 


$225 $ 35 


280 


50 tae 359 


in the performance of individual companies. The extent 
of these variations is illustrated in table 4, which indi- 
cates the contributions of the ten cooperating companies 
that were the least generous on a per employee basis and 
the ten that were the most generous. The contributions 
ranged from $.03 to $276.59 per employee. Table 4 also 
indicates that the inverse ratio between size and per 
employee contributions established for all cooperating 
companies as a whole does not necessarily hold for 
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individual companies. Among the ten least generous 
companies were five with fewer than 1,000 employees, 
while among the ten most generous were five with more 
than 1,000 employees. 


Industry Variations 


Previous Conference Board studies have shown con- 
siderable differences in generosity among different in- 
dustry groups. Table 5 indicates that this pattern con- 
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Table 8-b: Apportionment of Contribution Funds in Twelve Largest Company Budgets 


Figures in thousands of dollars 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Hospital Hospital Miscellaneous 
Community National National Capital Operating Local Capital 
Contributions Chest Health Welfare Grants Grants Agencies Grants 
Company 1) ).34.0.5 $1,661 $ 250 $125 $ 50 $200 RA: $15 $11 
BH sects es 1,698 429 44 8 1] ere 27 she 
i en 1,824 256 37 6 316 iE hs 14 
A Rh rca 2,112 304 55 45 118 $ 13 36 Aas e 
Beart tus 2,157 425 ee ee 250 ee ap 250 
Giger ree 2,371 399 rete fests 92 10 98 
Y RTE Fi 3,088 132 30 131 deste 3 1 sg 
BPP ses 3,644 935 7 160 300 Wag 28 130 
ae Ss Seas 5,532 1,397 100 273 661 aA eis 106 
LAS oe eaten es 5,658 1,856 78 5 358 ate 742 wae 
TD eee oosen sues 6,488 3,118 Se 651 730 3 tusks 259 
MQ srchatieve vs: ans 8,301 1,007 16 149 323 ae 2 shells 
EDUCATION 
Direct Indirect Education- 
Research Capital Funds Capital Funds Extra Pay Unrestricted Unrestricted related 
Scholarships Fellowships Grants for Buildings for Endowment for Faculty Grants Grants Grants 
Company 1........ $245 $ 86 $ 20 oe ae i. $210 a $ 40 
Aeebsistts, 3 117 92 100 siege aire tae 353 Ane 70 
= De teats 232 106 109 Rac faye a tira 384 $111 77 
eA is Scher ein, = 621 304 147 eis cect ete 118 40 7 
Deena wens 216 96 ae $160 aie $353 25 on ate 
hep neta arees 670 475 Agee oets AIS Biche Abe 100 
Y So kegn ea ae 2 33 614 306 ale iste 951 150 6 
Chel s fae e 116 413 128 275 Dicks eh 65 40 30 
OETA... si Gxsihe 153 aoe 995 ut sate 179 559 252 
LOR reas os 685 36 Ps 100 ee 20 100 15 
shee ee 4 124 66 mee 206 uals Sioce 374 129 arte 
Uy sree eee 358 S Soe 4,425 Siete oat 95 55 25 
EDUCATION OTHER AREAS OF SUPPORT 
Secondary 
Education Secondary Other 
Capital Education Civic and Religious American Country Other Donee 
Other Grants Other Cultural Causes Groups Groups Causes Unknown 
Company 1........ ats wee sat $ 54 5 aes athe ahs ae $355 
7 Se oe AREA $122 ie eats 60 hehe $ 4 $ 48 $219 
Dine hoaens es Ae esis $ 14 17 fs Bice 10 135 
Aen a fhe 130 pars 17 41 $2 15 alas 100 
Pots a ree ay 381 te Sil wjei'e ea ome Rts ae 
Omerntet ca 29 Bias ZT. aan wat 60 Pa 411 
7 aca teacher 66 kris 241 167 a 10 11 234 
t Sechot ete Pree 285 ae 485 5 Sti 72 10 160 
OE a hea 368 © aan 104 188 ads 125 Ate 72 Sale 
TOR e 110 Rea Piet 25 aie 3 30 4443 747 
Teter te ei 100 aie ae 48 ek 49 ids 630 Sone 
UN Sted a ae ede 197 ee 104 592 Ee 169 100 690 


executives believe that the figure for their companies 
reflects the exclusion of contributions from the rate base 


tinued in 1959. As in the past, industrial companies 
reported! a higher rate of giving (.83% of pretax income) 


than service companies (.45%). Within each classifica- 
tion there was a wide range of performance. The lowest 
figure in the industrial group, registered by tobacco 
manufacturers, was .59%; the highest, registered by 
printers, publishers, and allied endeavors, was 3.78%. In 
the service group, utilities were low with .30%, and 
wholesale and retail trade high with 1.33%. Some utility 
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by a number of public utility commissions. Executives 
in wholesale and retail trade point out that, because of 
their many contacts with the public, they are often 
under heavy pressure to contribute to worthy causes. 

1 The industry-by-industry figures in table 5 are based on rela- 


tively few companies in each case, so care should be taken in interpret- 
ing them 
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The small size of most wholesale and retail establish- 
ments may also influence their relative generosity. 


Other Measures of Giving 


In addition to the size of a company and the industry 
of which it is a part, fund raisers often consider stock 
control, scope of operations, and the location of head- 
quarters in appraising the contributions of a company. 


As table 6 shows, cooperating companies with pub- 
licly traded stock donated at a higher per employee rate 
($21.26) than companies with privately held stock 
($15.04). 

But nationwide companies—defined by fund raisers 
as organizations with 5,000 or more employees and five 
locations—were relatively less generous than local com- 
panies. Table 7 reveals that the figures for the two groups 


Table 9: Beneficiaries of Company Support by Industry Classification 


Percentage Distributions 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Total Hospital Hospital Misc. 
Industry Number of Giving Community National National Capital Operating local Capital 
Companies (InThousands) Chest Health Welfare Grants Grants Agencies Grants 
Chemicals and allied products............... 27 $14,345 16.41 2.12 1.30 6.82 39 2.26 Fre Fo) 
Electrical machinery and equipment........... 18 8,736 26.33 95 3.67- 10.117 vas 1.91 -48 
Fabricated metal products..............++5- 32 2,035 36.76 3.93 3.98 9.68 3.05 5.90 1.28 
Food and kindred products................. 11 2/233 27.52 3.69 2.29 3.96 71 4.50 5.62 
Lumber and wood products...............-. 4 209 33.93 96 2.39 2.87 9.08 3.34 1,43 
Machinery, nonelectrical...............0+00+ 16 2,548 41.09 1.88 .67 10.36 12 2.04 3.61 
Paperiand like products. . «2 <.....sacdae«oeeu- 12 1,818 2173 1.32 4,12 10.67 1.00 4.01 77 
Petroleum refining, efc............0000-0005 8 10,446 18.18 2.30 3.11 3.41 35 1.45 17 
Primary metal industries... as. 60< «aces en es 20 11,261 25.84 1.35 3.13 19.23 12 71 1,34 
Printing, publishing, efc................00005 4 671 8.49 5.66 igi 16.54 1.04 28.61 ne 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products...... 5 604 30.79 16 .50 7.00 1.49 4.63 .33 
Stone, clay, and glass products.............. 11 Pfs a5" 15.95 1.51 9.02 6.80 2.14 99 .55 
Textile=mill products 4. bs): css.0<.5 te ss ote 13 416 26.44 96 3.12 18.02 1.92 8.17 7.21 
Tobacco’ manufocturess 4.25. 0c jeden koe 3 2,015 10.77 2.23 45 17.92 aot 3.28 1.24 
Transportation equipment. ..............++5- 8 11,785 16.95 .30 1.84 6.97 18 .87 3.99 
Other manufacturing industries.............. 26 4,164 26.89 2.60 2.18 15.80 1.65 2.47 .26 
Banking, finance, insurance, real estate........ 30 4,354 38.10 3.03 8.56 3.84 .83 2.14 57 
Publicvutilitiess. ty. 6). 00 (2 co ees 21 10,841 38.98 .16 7.47 9.06 7.76 2.84 2.61 
Trade, wholesale and retail................. 6 5,903 33.53 1.32 .30 6.25 areas 12.70 14 
Other nonmanufacturing..........-..+-+0+0- 4 466 32.19 1.07 an 11.80 4.29 2.58 abe 
Total ete i etccowth ie svisin co aloe ET 279 97,366 25.10 1.61 Ey 9.20 1.40 2.87 1.80 
EDUCATION 
8 Capital Copital Extra Pay Direct Indirect Education- 
Industry Scholar- Fellow- Research Funds for Funds for for Unrestricted Unrestricted related 
ships ships Grants Buildings Endowment Faculty Grants Grants Grants Other 
Chemicals and allied products.............-. 7.55 13.00 9.30 5.05 .01 Zola 10.34 1.89 2.91 3.86 
Electrical machinery and equipment........... 6.91 6.80 1.63 5.91 4.04 cw .88 .61 8.46 
Fabricated metal products.................. 6.88 Ae 79 7.47 Ste 2.94 4.03 1.62 74 .34 
Food and kindred products..............-.- 1.84 5.53 7.91 .81 45 8.91 6.48 94 2.20 
Lumber and wood products................- 16.72 .48 95 1.91 .48 9.08 MA eee 
Machinery, nonelectrical.............0.0005: 1.05 35 94 8.83 .04 ee 6.08 5.53 ari iat 
Paper and'like products. . 5.2... 00s400s00% 4.34 3.85 -50 1.65 1.92 .55 3.69 .88° 1.16 11 
Petroleum refining, efes2 5 2 A... pthed os pamns 5.27 4.57 9.38 3.84 are 74 15.70 3.58 2.10 3.67 
Primary metal industries.................00. 1.98 2.06 .45 11.71 ia2 ile 8.54 5.78 2:59 3.31 
Printing, publishing, etc................ Pe: 6.70 NE Sis 23.24 6.11 ay nee 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products. ..... 11.59 9.93 .83 1.66 5.62 ie 2.15 1.16 
Stone, clay, and glass products.............. 3.30 .20 1.03 5.13 anes 4.65 2 99 .60 
Textile-mill products... ........0. 000 e eae 1.92 ng 8.17 9.13 2.64 2.40 1.68 .24 Boe 
Tobacco manufactures... .0.3 0.0 c2 seeps necloihy Ries .25 8.83 14,25 AS nore 8.24 .89 10.92 
Transportation equipment. ...............++. 4.63 1.53 .01 39.50 a ; 2.08 .82 .23 3.22 
Other manufacturing industries.............. 5.40 5.64 1.00 2.91 96 .67 5.93 2.71 86 5.54 
Banking, finance, insurance, real estate........ 89 .29 4.67 1.06 .64 3.42 4.85 5.12 2.09 1.56 
PUDNCUNNHES Hts cS cae cs css be he cee eo eee 1.80 .64 .40 3.07 SFE 6.30 3.76 .32 1.14 
Trade, wholesale and retail................. 11.60 .61 Ab, 1.70 1.85 «25 Abe 1.85 
Other nonmanufacturing..............00005- 4.29 ae 2.14 19.96 wit 1.07 2.36 sud .64 2.15 
TOtl wemista ees aive! a1) © viet nao ical ese 4.83 4.08 ror 9.62 17 1.08 6.83 2.83 1.34 3.36 
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Table 9: Beneficiaries of Company Support by Industry Classification—(Continued) 


EDUCATION OTHER AREAS OF SUPPORT 
Secondary 
Education Secondary “American Other 
Industry Capital Education Civic and Religious Way” Country~ Other Donee 
Grants Other Cultural Causes Groups Groups Causes Unknown 
Chemicals and allied products............... sie. 1.06 2.21 .26 1.49 -36 8.47 13 
Electrical machinery and equipment....... Saas dg 6.82 1.35 18 1.21 -49 2237, 
Fabricated metal products.................. .05 .09 1.62 44 1.18 .88 6.09 ied 
Food and kindred products................. sie .85 1.03 .81 3.10 hs 10.34 vA] 
Lumber and wood products................. ee 1.91 1.43 3.34 95 esi 7.16 
Machinery, nonelectrical..................4. a7 cee, Aer) 1.4] 2.08 71 10.71 oe 
Paper and like products................-... sors 13.92 1.49 1.43 99 hie 15.10 4.45 
Petroleum refining, etc..............-.0205- ae 3.86 3.71 11 .69 .67 9.73 3.40 
Primary metal industries.................--- Py 95 3.46 Be ke ae 45 3.64 
Printing, publishing, etc..................0.. bie Ae 44 2:53 aOR wa fh B43 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products. ..... eae srs 1.82 [DSC 3.31 eae LScoe! 1.49 
Stone, clay, and glass products.............. .23 Jatt 2.02 -68 59 69 11.46 30.00 
Textile-mill products... ..........0.0000 eee Tae iad 1.92 1.44 i) 1.20 2.16 
Tobdeco manufactures <(6 onc etac «1s yaeee ess 315 15 8.39 .60 .70 ig VTS 
Transportation equipment. .........-........ Se; OZ 5.93 .12 Za .87 6.62 sa 
Other manufacturing industries.............. 77 .38 ier ers .65 2.61 rok 9.50 .26 
Banking, finance, insurance, real esfate........ .01 .01 6.18 51 1.65 .39 4.17 5.14 
Poupiciuiilities ee clemaniie: ost eiaien s surg es ee .07 .04 [fs ¥ J 212 -88 Py 10.39 -29 
Trade, wholesale and retail................. ase! ae .83 Ag. .24 .56 49 25.32 
Other nonmanufacturing.........-...0-2005: aE AS Me 1.29 12.87 .64 se ae: ees 
POIGL Seas tir ae cliviabis ace ete oe ss 11 1:73 2.90 -41 1.50 .45 7.09 3.05 
were respectively .69% and .94% of income before taxes. Table 10: Frequency of Support in Major Areas of Giving 
The map on page 11 shows company giving as a prequaneyer 
; : A fs 
percentage of pretax income by geographical region. The panied bee Bea eed sida» 
averages ranged from .31% in the East South Central ee eels 
a i : Community: chests sor cies fi. o clphy sie resorn Stes Peters eke ieee Oe 98% 
region to 1.13% in the West South Central region. Navidad belt sick «una zak tign eat, Rak Soe ea 66 
National welfare sco .aisic sssctt bats ots. eee e ie sian ate aoe 63 
WHERE CORPORATE CONTRIBUTIONS GO ee a pl 
‘ 4 : CBF Pi Pee ee Sac cM Tae eyes hs RUT Pen ees eles 63 
A greater share of company contributions has tradi- Cibacinagriete nobles view esate s An ae 42 
tionally gone to health and welfare agencies than to any Ebeebagondens Ao VAZN sd eam waiver sala hotties Be 75 
other kind of worthy cause. But among the companies Miscellaneous capital grants s)52.6 see cee wien s strc ee ee 24 
surveyed in this study education was a strong second. ore x 
It commanded 39.1% of these companies’ 1959 con- aie AT SSO BS ike Ee - 
tributions vs. the 45.1% allotted to health and welfare. Resteccbigronte: dxlsetch deem aa Lannie Qe esee 24 
The 180 companies surveyed in the previous Conference dese funds f 
: . : {Ye [Es Wee (IS Ono as eR eee ee Forse oD oe 0 
Board study on this subject gave 50.7% of their 1955 ENGOWIMENK A sees ote eae tee kOe te eta ae eeten e 6 
contributions to health and welfare agencies and 31.3% Extra\pay.for, facully® see sei cae tke he i ae eee Oe 9 
to education.! Unrestricted grants 
: : : DUR SGU oi bos aces ails Ratner cake ps calles ina) nk ae PERN 50 
The apportionment of the 1959 contributions dollar races CNM Lae a NIG iat 36 
over important areas of support by cooperating com- Education-related agencies... .... 0.00. .ccceeceececee 34 
panies is presented in the box. Table 11 shows the dis- Other Rink mes pede eae iver! a8 oie ime. Rote Cade 30 
3 4 E 5 : Secondary education 
tribution of these contributions by the size of COMmPaDYs Gapital grants, Ss a. ene ore et atonk ore 8 
table 8 the distribution of contributions by the twelve Othabe nasea’sintalans pase ks, Sat ek Aa d 29 
companies with the smallest contributions budgets and Ciherareos at sunpart 
the twelve companies with the largest, and table 9 Civiecoted calbiarel’: a5 scx: bad ia/pine ok each Sou cohen 63 
Reka. z : : . . : REN GIOUS COOSOS co aie fe. < ale cossaieie @ Uae: HAO ENO wins aves Ones 45 
S. 
the distribution of contributions by PRAIOE, industrie AMOHCONIOTOUDS tone n uiet > rahe chara e-e a arcuand cua tethers uate eiate 54 
Table 10 lists the percentage of cooperating companies OihenicountryigroupsVAerys, Lede aoc eee eee 21 
supporting various worthy causes. ier comico’ Rie iB oy it, lla oe oe ER 58 
DONGe UNKNOWN di wieis ciar: anc oak aeaa arabs a ee 10 


1“Company Contributions,” page 11, table 10 
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Table 11: Beneficiaries of Support from Companies Grouped according to 
Number of Persons Employed 


Percentage Distributions 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Hospital Hospital Miscellaneous 
Company Size by Number of Community National National Capital Operating Local Capital 
Number of Employees Companies Chest Health Welfare Grants Grants Agencies Grants Total 
Oe 2A ere ewe eG ta tenia 12 34.41 23.13 Fo 8.16 he) 43 2.16 69.77 
DBO = FAG Piliserec ttn apa stearate 17 30.97 92 1.79 11.71 -48 9.39 1.23 56.49 
SOO ROOD rece oe ihehed Site eneene 45 43.74 4.10 2.26 15.13 1.41 3.88 78 71.30 
T;000—4.9 99 ees ts sc Somes 109 30.56 Zee 273 8.68 1.70 4.68 1.39 52.49 
5000999 Fe screen a eae 26 28.01 3.18 4.83 6.10 eZee 6.33 96 50.68 
10,000 and over............. 71 24.35 <2 3.31 9.35 137, 2.48 1.95 44.13 
RORGDE L savics Merctaedaa ers eett 280 25.07 1.56 3.30 9.15 1.38 2.84 1.83 45.13 
EDUCATION 
Capital Capital Direct Indirect Education- 
Company Size by Number of Scholar- Fellow- Research Funds for Funds for Extra Pay Unrestricted Unrestricted related 
Number of Employees Companies ships ships Grants Buildings Endowment for Faculty Grants Grants Agencies 
Oa 24O ro teed oer 12 a Re 2.85 ees 1.04 8.45 4.01 ste 
20S) AOD eke ere aa 17 4.00 .24 he 6.30 5.04 ae 5.57 ce .88 
5S00=N999. a Se aes Baas 45 1.75 .57 -50 4.26 me ails) 4.97 1.37 89 
1000-49992 ets os 2 5 ais aes 109 2.61 2.88 4,46 7.52 35 nti 7.41 1.34 1.12 
5000-9 DOG eisai tenors 26 5.81 1.09 1.21 7.92 -63 79 3.03 3.49 2.88 
10,000 and over............. Al 4.96 4.38 SoZ 10.00 wad 1.20 7.03 2.92 1.26 
Total... tethers Clo aespersts 280 4.75 4.02 3.41 9.58 eA 1.09 6.80 2.78 1.31 
EDUCATION OTHER SUPPORT AREAS 
Secondary 
Education Secondary Other 
Company Size by Number of Capital Education Total Civie and Religious American Country Other Donee 
Number of Employees Companies Other Grants Other Education Cultural Causes Groups Groups Causes Unknown 
O- 249....... 12 44 ea ne 16.35 .80 6.88 .54 .30 1.47 3.34 
Zo0— AION ena AG 17 19 3.01 72 25.95 2.30 5.60 -36 6.12 2.36 .81 
500—- 999....... 45 .36 EE) $541 15.85 4.87 2.31 1.08 5K) 3.99 ie 
1,000-4,999....... 109 2.85 63 49 31.97 3.85 1.42 1.58 .32 4.74 3.30 
5,000-9,999....... 26 1.80 as .23 28.88 5.14 PRA) 94 59 10.77 -61 
10,000 and over..... 71 3.55 .05 1.93 40.91 2.66 .20 1.59 .44 7.15 a.22 
Totales,..coctiereta 280 3.34 11 1.70 39.06 2.87 -42 1.54 45 7.05 3.48 


Health and Welfare Agencies 


About 25 cents of each contribution dollar was given 
to community chests and united funds, as compared 
with a little more than 3 cents given directly to national 
welfare agencies. As tables 8 and 11 reveal, companies 
with fewer than 1,000 employees and companies with 
the smallest contributions budgets allotted a greater 
portion of their budgets to chests and united funds than 
companies with more employees and larger budgets. 
Indeed, for some companies the contributions’ budget 
consisted entirely of a donation to the local chest or 
fund. This was by far the most popular cause, claiming 
support from 98% of the companies (table 10). 

Of the 10.5 cents of the contributions dollar given to 
support hospitals, over 9 cents was in the form of capital 
grants. Hospitals, however, did receive some operating 
funds from the chests and united funds in addition to 
the 1.4 cents for operating grants shown in the box. 
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The national health funds received 1.6 cents of the 
contributions dollar, with smaller companies making 
proportionately larger donations to these funds than 
larger companies. 


Education 


About half the support of education undertaken by 
cooperating companies in 1959 consisted of capital 
grants and unrestricted grants made either directly to 
schools, colleges, and universities or through regional 
and national fund-raising associations. It will be noted 
in table 12 that capital grants to education are in excess 
of capital grants to hospitals. 

Almost half the companies included scholarship help 
in their contributions budget. Gifts for raising faculty 
salaries and aid to secondary education, although still a 
small part of the contributions dollar, were relatively 
much greater than the gifts made for these two purposes 
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Table 12: Capital Grants of 279 Companies 


Number Total % of Capital Educational Educational Secondary Miscellaneous 
Company Size by ° Contributions Grants to Total Hospital Building Endowment Education Grants 

Number of Employees Companies In Thousands Contributions In Thousands In Thousands In Thousands In Thousands In Thousands 
OAD ee ia he teats) ce umteres 12 $ 115 11.75 $ 9 $ 3) ns fe $ 1 
PLO 7 10h a ns Gurr eae Se ee Uz 246 26.54 28 15 $ 12 $ 7 1 
G1 ERLE L ae 6 ecietel ope ene ep enaae, ema 44 1,026 22.05 160 45 P4 3 14 
TPOOO = 4/9 99. aF ti siisie bodeaes andoahilend als ortax 109 7,384 18.95 642 557 26 46 126 
OOOH OO On ie Ei cease Shual ace tenle ote 26 4,773 15.96 291 378 29 1 61 
MO FOOO and OVER 2 ox. ios ckexdene » bos od ss 71 85,015 20.83 Tig23 8,482° 96 45 1,161 
LESTEST Ds \otcitemtleedel R-RAES SENS oe er Se 279 98,559 20.47 9,056 9,482 166 103 1,365 


Source of all tables: The Conference Board 


in 1955 by the companies that participated in the 
previous Conference Board study. 


Education Favored 


Larger companies and companies in certain indus- 
tries tended to favor aid to education in their contribu- 
tions budgets. Those in chemicals and related products, 
petroleum refining, tobacco, and transportation equip- 


Business Forecasts 


The following quotations are excerpted from talks given before 
the 45th annual meeting of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, held May 18-19, 1961, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. 


Automobiles 


SHERWOOD H. EGBERT, president and chief executive officer, 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation (May 18)—‘“‘Stronger indi- 
cations of a general upturn in business are now appearing. 
Gains reported in February, March and April are being con- 
firmed by further advances. 


¢ “The automobile industry as a whole looks for an annual 
2.8% increment in industry sales through 1970. . . . 


« “Passenger-car output by United States factories is now 
projected at around 5.5 million units in 1961. 


¢ “From an annual domestic sales rate in the first quarter of 
around 5.6 million units, including imports, we can reasonably 
expect the industry’s sales to rise to a 6-million annual sales 
pace by September, going on to reach a 6.4 to 6.8-million 
annual rate for the fourth quarter. ; 


- “With respect to results for 1961, despite the improving 
trend, industry earnings, in all probability, will be slightly 
lower than in 1960.... 


« “The strongest point favoring a return to more favorable 
automotive sales is the rapid build-up of replacement demand. 
Cars turned out during the industry’s postwar boom markets 
are now becoming candidates for scrappage. The replacement 
figure is currently 1 million units more than that just three 
years ago in 1958. This segment of the market alone will total 
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ment gave more to this cause than they did to health 
and welfare. The 15.8 cents of the 1959 contributions 
dollar not taken up by health, welfare, and education 
was assigned to numerous causes, many of which were 
not identified by cooperating companies. 


Joun H. Watson, III, Manager 
Company Donations Department 
Dwision of Business Practices 


4.5 million units. When taken with requirements for automo- 
bile units occasioned by new family formations and the grow- 
ing trend toward more two-car families, a total annual sales 
demand of around 6 million units of both foreign and domestic 
production is virtually assured. . . .” 


Chemicals 


HANS STAUFFER, president, Stauffer Chemical Company (May 
18)—“‘Sales of heavy chemicals usually follow general manu- 
facturing activity and should increase 2-3% in 1961 over 1960. 


¢ “Sales of synthetic resins, plastic and fibers—especially 
high density polyethylene for blow-molded bottles—should 
increase 4-5% in 1961. 


¢ “The volume of synthetic organic chemicals for dyes, 
pharmaceuticals, synthetic resins, agricultural chemicals and 
others should top the 1960 record production by about 10%. 


« “Sales of pharmaceuticals, because of the enormous re- 
search effort of the producers, should continue the recent 
growth rate of 10%. 


« “Assuming normal weather conditions, sales of agricul- 
tural chemicals should increase 1-2%. 


« “Detergent and cosmetic chemicals sales will probably 
increase 2-3%. 


« “Synthetic elastomer consumption will increase, but be- 
cause of reduced parts, total sales should be about the same as 
last year. 


¢ “Industrial gases’ sales have been increasing sharply in 
recent years, and 1961 demand may exceed the prior year’s 
Joy MIE oa” 


Construction 


H. C. TURNER, JR., president, Turner Construction Company 
[Continued on page 33] 
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Survey of Consumer Attitudes and Buying Plans 


OUTLOOK HIGH: PLANS ON THE REBOUND 


Ly THE first quarter of 1961, consumer attitudes and 
buying plans demonstrated some lift, but were still 
somewhat under the influence of the recent low in 
economic activity. Year-to-year gains, however, were 
reported in automobile-buying plans. Used-car plans 
scored a significant gain, and were higher than at any 
time since mid-1959; and plans to buy new automobiles 
improved for the first time since October-November. 

Intentions to purchase a home were still less frequent 
than last year, as was the case with appliances and 
home furnishings. In regard to vacation planning, a 
shift was evident toward more domestic than foreign 
travel, and generally toward destinations closer to 
home. Household heads, while reflecting discouragement 
over current job opportunities and business conditions, 
showed an abundance of confidence in near-term pros- 
pects by an unusual surge of optimism about job oppor- 
tunities and household income within six months. 

The East led the upsurge in automobile and home 
plans, while the gains in other plans were concentrated 
in the West. Households with incomes of $10,000 and 
over had a third more buying plans for new automobiles 
than a year ago. 

These are some highlights of the twelfth report on 
the continuing survey of consumer buying plans, con- 
ducted by THE CoNFERENCE Boarp with the sponsor- 
ship of Newsweek magazine. The interviews and tabula- 
tions were carried out by Sindlinger & Company. (For 
earlier data on consumer attitudes and buying plans, see 
the issues of The Business Record for January, 1960, 
and March, 1961.) 


CONSUMER OPINIONS 


Earlier reports showed that in the opening months of 
1960, consumers shared the general encouragement 
about business conditions. The number of household 
heads expressing the opinion that business is good was 
twice as high as the number of pessimists. After the 
first few months, however, this favorable balance was 
whittled down. There was a further substantial decline 
in February-March, 1961, while industrial production 
was rounding bottom and total employment maintained 
its gradual rise. The discouragement over present busi- 
ness conditions seemed related to the simultaneous up- 
ward creep of unemployment of men in their prime 
working years. Layoffs and shorter workweeks seem to 
have affected consumer thinking about business more 
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than the fact that goods output was apparently turning 
the corner. Indeed, many householders apparently did 
not yet feel involved. This is the normal pattern in the 
early stages of recovery when the rise in production is 
achieved more through increasing work hours and work 
loads than by adding men to payrolls. This step usually 
is taken somewhat later, when confidence in the recov- 
ery is more established. 

During the summer of 1960, pessimistic consumer 
responses were still less numerous than optimistic atti- 
tudes. However, in September-October the proportion 
of those who thought that local business conditions were 
bad exceeded the optimistic proportion for the first time 
since 1958. In the closing months of 1960 the pessimists 
outnumbered the optimists by 50% and in February- 
March, 1961, by 150%. These proportions, nevertheless, 
were still much smaller than the six-to-one proportions 
recorded at the bottom of the 1957-1958 business 
downturn. 


The Job Situation 


The current job situation was viewed with more 
pessimism than local business conditions. Household 
heads considered jobs as hard to get as three years ago, 
for the economy was not absorbing all who were seeking 
employment. Consumer attitudes about job opportuni- 
ties are affected by those—such as minors and house- 
wives—who are vainly seeking part-time or temporary 
employment. For this reason a measure of their atti- 
tudes is at best a rough estimation, the meaning of 
which is questionable. 

Opinions about the job situation perked up from the 
lows of the 1958 recession to mid-1959. During and after 
the steel strike, including the opening months of 1960, 
consumers’ views about job opportunities remained 
steady. Coincidental with the increase in unemployment 
and in factory layoffs, pessimism became more and more 
prevalent. While at the beginning of 1960 there were 
slightly more optimists than pessimists about the local 
employment situation, at the end of the year pessimists 
substantially outnumbered optimists. In February- 
March, 1961, this ratio was seven to one, as high as at 
the bottom of the 1957-1958 recession. 


Household Income 


In February-March of this year, approximately the 
same number of household heads indicated that family 
income rose in the previous six months as reported 
declines. In the closing months of 1960, increases were 
registered twice as often as dips. In mid-1959, after the 
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inventory build-up in anticipation of the steel strike, Table 1: Opinions about Business and Employment in Local 
25% of family heads reported gains and only 8% stated Community 

that their incomes were lower. This favorable balance 
dwindled gradually after the middle of the year. During 

the first quarter of 1960 a new upsurge occurred. There ae pee ee He tee te, 
was a new dip, however, in the income comparisons 


In per cent of household heads 


Business Conditions Now 


; A ° Good 
New High in Favorable Expectations hate Woed = wu Pt Ree ay mae 
Opinions in per cent of household heads 1960-1961. wane, 35 33 26 21 19 
Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger & Company Ba 
a 
WOS9—19G0 7. akon 26 277 26 23 25 26 30 
1900-196)... onk oe 31 36 40 48 $1 
HOUSEHOLD INCOME UP 
SIX MONTHS HENCE Nene 
1.959=1960'. «cc. 17 17 18 20 21 Pa\| 20 
19CO—T9OT een ns 21 19 22 20 21 
Other! 
we HIS9—1960). . che ic os 14 15 SS) 13 14 14 13 
1958-1959 a ~, 1900-196). c.. pave ta Vere Oe ENT 
DETTE 7 te 
1959-1960 a rg Wate Misi.3 stoke ets. OO 100 100 100 100 100 100 


al 


Employment Situation Now 


Jobs plentiful 


1959-1960....... BR) 29: \BS> ules ode goed 
S601661es. 2.02 23 20 14 8 7 
Jobs not so plentiful 
ey; 950-1960 4). ay" .29' ga age a> iS2 ees 
$G0=196h.: .s. cap Ahi ee aera ke 
MORE JOBS Jobs hard to get 
SIX MONTHS HENCE fosc-1960.. luke 26. 0.96, a7 Soe 96. bares 
1960-196): .. 6: 30 33 38 «48 51 
Normal 
1959-1960....... 3 3 3 3 3 4 3 
160-106) oh. ss, 3 2 2 2 I 
Other! 
195521960... 19° fge' AST) Te Lee 
1960-1061. .s45.- 12) >) 76> <9 8 7 


Tiotaltan cer mnt OO ws lOOk O00! 100" 100 1CO8s S00 


Employment Conditions Six Months Hence 


More jobs 
VOS59=1960 4a. nets + 26 29 36 45 43 37. 27 
NOGO STOO we ecu 24 29) 37 54 Rye 
Fewer jobs 
1959-1960...... z 19 15 11 6 7A 9 16 
LOSORT GOT Mapex. « 19 MZ | Zi 6 
Same number 
1960-1961 . 195O410604.8 Bates 40 VY90 syleS7 he "86 8 5 SAO anes 
T960=1961 ~ cece... 42 40 So) 25 22 
Other! 
1959-1960. ...... 17 17 18 14 14 IS 16 
1960-1961]... ..... 16 19 19 15 16 
Totally tesAtee cs 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 [Includes no opinion and not determined 
Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 
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Table 2: Household Financial Condition Compared with 
Six Months Earlier and Six Months Hence 


In per cent of household heads 


July- Sept.- Nov.- — Jan.- Feb.- Mar.- = May- 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Mar. Apr. June 


Household Income—Compared with Six Months Before 
Up 


1959-1960....... 25 24 22 24 24 22 22 
1960-1961....... 24 24 21 21 19 
Down 
1959-1960....... 9 9 10 10 10 9 9 
1960-1961....... 9 10 12 iS 17 
Same 
1959-1960....... 64 64 64 63 64 66 66 
1960-1961....... 65 65 65 61 61 
Other 
1959-1960....... 3 3 4 3 | 2 3 
1960-1961....... 3 2 2 2 2 
Totaly oe. ness 1100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Compared with Six Months Hence 


Up 
1959-1960....... 23 24 23 27 26 24 23 
1960-1961....... 20 P| 25 30 29 

Down 
1959-1960....... 4 3 3 3 3 3 4 
1960-196]....... 4 4 3 3 4 

Same 
1959-1960. ...... 65 64 63 62 63 65 65 
1960-1961....... 67 67 64 59 59 

Other 
1959-1960....... 9 9 10 8 8 8 8 
1960-1961....... 8 9 8 8 9 

i fet {o] Pet ea oe 100 ~=—100 100 100 100 100 100 


Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 


after the summer. This unfavorable trend continued 
during the last quarter of 1960 and into the first quarter 
of 1961. 

In contrast to the discouragement over the present, 
expectations about the future were brighter in the first 
quarter of 1961 than at any time during the past three 
years. From early fall to the end of the first quarter, the 
seasonal jump in both future income and job expecta- 
tions was much stronger than in the previous two years. 
During the 1959 steel strike, as well as when the busi- 
ness slowdown was commencing early last year, con- 
sumers were optimistic about the future. This was a 
further indication of the post-World War II trend away 
from a snowballing of individuals’ fears when the 
economy pauses. Instead, the “pendulum” type of 
expectation seems more representative of recent atti- 
tudes—that if the situation is worse than usual, it is 
considered likely to return to a more normal state as 
attention becomes riveted more on the long-term 
growth potential. Another element in consumer expecta- 
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tions seems to be that the spring and summer months 
draw more optimistic expectations than the other sea- 
sons. While this mixture of seasonal, cyclical, and long- 
run factors makes short-term comparisons risky, the 
unusually strong surge of optimistic expectations in the 
fourth quarter of 1960, and even more in the first 
quarter of 1961, forcefully illustrates the consumers’ 
confidence. 


COMMODITY PLANS 


At the end of the first quarter of 1961, new automo- 
bile buying plans were slightly higher than a year ago. 
This was the first plus sign on a year-to-year basis since 
October-November, 1960. 

Retail sales at the beginning of 1961 were disappoint- 
ing, but consumer planning showed a remarkable steadi- 
ness. Because of this steadiness, and since plans were 
never lower than the average 1959 rate, new automobile 
sales in 1961 are likely to match at least the 1959 level. 
And with the recent boost in planning rates, even this 
level of sales expectations may be surpassed. 

While the economy strengthened considerably, the 
unemployment rate remained sticky early in 1961. Both 
of these factors entered into the planning of new auto- 
mobile purchases. As there was no further innovation in 
the automobile market comparable in impact to the 
introduction of compact cars between the fall of 1959 
and the fall of 1960, further economic recovery appears 
necessary if plans and sales are to surge ahead decisively. 

New-car Registrations —It was noted in The Business 
Record for March, 1961, that year-to-year percentage 
changes in new-car buying plans have proved useful in 
forecasting the direction and the extent of year-to-year 
changes in new passenger-car registrations. Government 
data show that between September, 1960, and February 
of this year, 2,882,000 new passenger cars were regis- 
tered —4% more than the 2,772,000 cars registered in the 
corresponding year-earlier period. The automobile buy- 
ing plan data produced by this survey forecasted a 3% 
gain for this period. 

While consumer plans do not account for the number 
of cars sold to fleet owners and other business users, 
changes in these plans evidently moved in close agree- 
ment with changes in registrations in the ensuing six 
months, as indicated in thirteen of the sixteen available 
test periods. 


Used Automobiles 


The introduction of compact cars affected not only 
the proportion of retail sales of different models and 
price lines of new automobiles, but also temporarily 
produced a shift from used to new cars. It seems now 
that the demand for used cars has recovered from the 
attrition caused by the compacts. Perhaps the increased 
scrappage rate in 1960 contributed to this improvement. 
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The slippage in wage and salary incomes may also have 
caused a temporary shift of plans and purchases to the 
used-car market. In any case, the planning rate for used 
automobiles in February-March was higher than at any 
time since mid-1959. The gain relative to a year ago was 
15%, and compared with the fall of 1960 the advance 
was more than 30%. Recent reports from used-car deal- 
ers similarly indicate higher sales and firmer prices. 


Demand for homes so far does not show the strength 
expected at the start of an economic recovery. Plans to 
buy homes, both new and used, in February-March, 
1961, were more than a fifth lower than a year ago. One- 
family housing starts were also more than one-fifth 
lower in January-February, 1961, than last year, while 
two-family housing starts fell only about one tenth, and 
larger buildings (for rental use) gained more than one 
tenth. In the first quarter of 1961, construction con- 
tracts for one-family houses fell 11% below the 1960 
rate, whereas for multiunit apartment buildings they 
gained by 18%. 

Home-buying plans were below the year-ago level 
most of the time since September, 1959, except in the 
first quarter of 1960, when plans matched the year- 


NEW-CAR 
PLANS 
FORESHADOW 
TRENDS IN 
SUBSEQUENT 
REGISTRATIONS 


Upper panel: Plans to buy new automobiles 
within the next six months. Two-month 
moving averages; index numbers: Janu- 
ary—Decemder, 1959 = 100 


Lower panel: Year-to-year per cent change 
in indexes of buying plans for new 
automobiles, and in total new passenger- 
cor registrations for six-month periods 
following the initial month of the buying 
plan index 


Sources: The Conference Board; Sind- 


linger & Company; Department of Com- 
merce 


(See Table on page 25) 


earlier rate. The resurgence in home purchases implicit 
in these expectations failed to materialize, however, and 
consumers lowered their buying estimates. At the end 
of the year a new surge of plans, possibly sparked by 
hopes for a reduction of mortgage interest rates and for 
a quick economic upturn, once again pushed up con- 
sumers’ plans to purchase houses. But these plans fell 
back again in the opening months of this year. 


Home Improvements and Furnishings 


Plans for home improvements and home furnishings 
continued to be below those of a year ago, in step with 
the faltering pace of home-buying plans. The need for 
home furnishings is related not only to the construction 
of new homes, but also to the replacement and accumu- 
lation of furniture and floor coverings in existing houses. 

Plans to make additions to homes were the strongest 
among home improvement plans early this year. Plans 
to improve homes advanced between the closing months 
of last year and February-March, 1961, but the rate of 
gain was somewhat less than in either 1959-1960 or 
1958-1959. Plans for general repairs declined from 
November-December, 1960, in contrast to gains in the 
same period a year earlier. Most other home improve- 


[Text continued on page 25] 
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Table 3: Plans To Buy Automobiles, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 
Index numbers: January through December, 1959 = 100 
Plans To Buy July- Aug.- Sept.- Oct.- Nov.- Dec.- Jan.- Feb.- Mar.- Apr.- May- June- 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


New Automobiles Automobiles 


D5 G=1 960 Sette ae chica e es ee noe Si hn arate 99 99 100 106 109 113 109 101 104 108 110 105 
1960=196 I suns Reboes bs « CR late oe ee 99 102 105 104 105 103 100 102 

Used Automobiles 
NOSO=1QOO). wis joe dg ER ee ere 84 94 101 88 8] 96 106 97 89 87 85 88 
(fetelo =) le fe} re Beane ea tenets 8 Meme pin, coro on eG 88 87 84 83 99 104 104 112 

Total Automobiles! 
TO5S9=1N960 Fk Gc oe an Me corny <p mons Rieti or 93 96 101 99 97 105 107 97 95 99 98 96 
{le{olOeat hOfo) EA Uarets ba Bean ate tact ureraa pei coke hie ar 94 96 97 96 102 102 99 105 

New Homes Homes 
1OSO=T9OO Beltran sci ohare REST nee conan 119 103 86 82 86 97 103 106 96 81 76 TS, 
GOO—VO ON ce era oheos cust c Gran eho Uist eR ace 71 67 64 68 84 86 83 73) 

Used Homes 
TOS9— 1 GOO ine, < carexaie cep Me cee Cons iy aay tie oases 105 95 88 91 80 86 108 -" THO 91 77 88 106 
TOGO=VOOT UI Ne cee Cas cea eee teat ots 91 76 89 89 85 86 85 83 

Total Homes! 
FO5S9= 1960 84 £4. peters ie Ste enone te ro ae 111 97 86 87 86 93 102 106 93 80 85 88 
196021961 Si cets. es BASIS ERO ee Sa cnt 78 74 79 79 85 86 82 82 

Peeeeovana: Home Improvements and Furnishings 
MWOSO=T9GO IS = oe Narcan testes c redone eee asl tear 96 99 100 99 97 93 101 104 98 93 85 81 
LQOO=19GT Pere Pee nea corps tt bee tected 86 94 99 94 87 91 95 93 

Furniture 
1OSO-19G60 5 Me So oeihc. totonnn sacnetoier Persie aetna 99 97 100 103 99 92 95 101 95 87 88 87 
HOGO=T9ON seers ays. oe ahs, acacia eater) eer ee oe 87 94 97 94 91 86 78 76 

Home Improvements 
N9S9=3 960%. 2204: 5 oct shemontess oe eutral o SA eee ae 92 93 90 83 87 95 101 110 116 110 99 91 
UQGO=T9 Giz, cps ese eerie 0") «teen ed eterets 85 83 84 79 78 79 87 93 

Air Conditioner Appliances 
1959-1960 ne cy olan ae eR oe errata on 83 78 69 47 65 109 121 125 127 117 11] 85 
TOGO TIO Tie riers oe te Mieco ouhy atte omen meee 68 54 52 48 49 72 92 96 

Dishwasher 
TOS9=NOGO ee hel sc shd. a aul by payee te ENE or 105 111 103 88 106 116 108 105 78 70 86 (hl 
H9GO=T9GNEE Te 3. She caphlock a heron ea ates ee 69 89 102 97 76 65 73 71 

Dryer 
NOS9=NGGO) er erstcact. ced apne oS wee eee 90 104 118 114 102 99 98 10] 88 66 65 82 
1960-196 oe Beas. ob CR ee toe 86 82 84 86 83 Zhe} 71 65 

Freezer 
HO D9= 1960 acs uk) «rene net agers pe ae Ree ae 106 109 109 95 96 100 95 97 94 78 70 87 
OOO) DG Meneses Rie Bear ceo ne kmea wowed gaa eee 88 86 86 85 79 59 33 79 

Range 
[KOR LoE3 Kefolo le Sarge eS amar iats ph clara Rhett ihe Sea 112 102 86 83 84 108 125 107 87 76 79 84 
PSSORTO ON a atratt.,.« casas echt en Cae ee Te 83 10] 100 88 82 75 64 58 

Refrigerator 
OSC NIOO e eees a Sh ahs. esac oer eee eee 113 107 97 88 94 ‘98 2 117 96 85 87 87 
IQGO= TOON le She sect eis die shoe oes Pe erceenper 88 101 96 84 90 96 83 65 

Television set 
JOSS =AIGOO,, etevsua: Monthodeeee Gown eee eee ee 108 121 107 90 80 86 90 86 83 The} 84 92 
efor i Meloy Me | ae aeee eae AR ER Mel eer ay Bhs 93 89 97 105 97 91 89 81 

Vacuum cleaner 
SOOO rake ha iker ane, coklic Lae ne eR ian Sea 107 114 100 100 10] 116 115 119 113 81 80 95 
TOGO=TOGT Bice «2 anche agratinns CEE Ne LS eR ore 108 TUS: 10] 94 100 85 86 91 

Washing machine 
OS SOOO. ete ake--, sc. vitae ote eararite ee 101 104 104 93 91 101 112 109 94 89 84 81 
RO OOIEG OUR ene tole isco cts age he esickon so aN ee 86 85 78 74 82 84 80 77 


Factors to convert previously published index numbers to 1959 base are available upon request 
1 Includes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind. For available data for 1958 and for the wording of the questions used in obtaining the above information, see 
The Business Record, January and September, 1960 Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 
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Table 4: NEW PASSENGER CAR... 


BUYING PLANS FOR SIX MONTHS 
Index numbers January through December, 1959 =100 


Current Year Per Cent 
Year Ago Change 
1959 1958 
eprucry—March. .. .. >. a6 90 65 +38 
EIA Y= IAUGUSIN itn boslaieta slatshs 99 78 27, 
August-September. ........ 99 86 Sells) 
September—October........ 100 93 + 8 
October-November. ....... 106 96 +10 
November—December....... 109 90 +21 
1960 1959 
December—January......... 113 87 +30 
January—February......... 109 89 +22 
February-March. ......... 101 90 +12 
March =Apriligee «0.2 0< en-ie ace 104 99 + 5 
ADrII=May). . < oo acre ene 108 106 + 2 
Mc IUNG i.e cits ke eames 110 104 Oo 
ALOT) SUI Vien tok tas oot itt lbs ales 105 99 == (©) 
YAU USE... Mtns. acs te 99 99 O 
August—September......... 102 99 ae 8 
September—October........ 105 100 + 6 
October—November........ 104 106 i 
November—December....... 105 109 — 4 
1961 1960 
December—January........ 103 113 — 9 
January—February......... 100 109 =i) 
February—March.......... 102 101 Sp 
March=Aprill.. 2. os wei siaws 3 ae 104 
PANIC. «ich dave dla acess aera ae 108 


ment plans advanced seasonally from the closing months 
of 1960, but not so much as from late 1959 to early 1960. 
Plans to buy floor coverings rose between the end of 


Used-auto Plans Soar 


Plans to buy used automobiles within the next six months 
Two-month moving average; index numbers: January—December, 1959 = 100 
Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger & Company 
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USED AUTOMOBILES 
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REGISTRATIONS, SIX MONTHS TOTALS 


Thousands of Automobiles 


Period Beginning: 


Current Year Per Cent 
Year Ago Change 
1959 1958 
Mearch-AUgust@ coe -cen es ee oS tC fo} 2,424 +38 
August—January........... 2,810 2275: +24 
September—February........ QTE 2,328 +19 
October—March........... 2,911 2,508 +16 
November—April.......... 3,025 2,760 +10 
December—May........... 3,245 3,007 + 8 
1960 1959 
January-June 2 ct teau ss 3,411 3,081 +11 
February July sea cee ae renee 3,528 3,226 +9 
March=August ine. ae. omen oe 3,559 37335 + 7 
April-September.......... 3,421 3,296 + 4 
May—Octobers .e.50.0 ee 3,321 3,250 + 2 
June—November........... A IF 3,100 + 4 
July-December........... aos 2,945 +7 
August—Jonuary. . 2.2.0 4<8 3,032 2,810 + 8 
September—February....... 2,882 QIT2 + 4 
October—March........... 2,903 2,911 (6) 
November—April.......... Me 3,025 


Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger & Company; Department of Commerce 


1960 and March, 1961, equaling the seasonal gain a year 
earlier. The planning rate remained below that of early 


e e 
Home-buying Plans Still Weak 
Plans to buy homes within the next six months. Includes plans specifying new homes, 
used homes, and uncertain as to which kind 


Two-month moving average; index numbers: January—December, 1959= 100 
Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger & Company 
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Table 5: Attitudes toward Purchasing Automobiles and Homes 


In per cent of household heads 


1960 1961 
Jan.- Feb.- Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Nov.- Jan.-  Feb.- 
Feb. Mar. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Mar. 


Automobiles 


Good time to buy 37 38 38 38 40 45 eh) 39 43 
Badtimetobuy.. 30 29 27 28 28 27 33 35 32 


Conditional... . . Koy eerie ake wate) 9 (Ch isi 7 7 

Otfierc evieci. cs 948 94. 25125) 23)) 2 eee Oe 

Totalee ntcue: 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Homes 


Good time to buy 46 45 46 44 45 43 40 41 42 
Badtimetobuy.. 28 29 29 29 30 32 35 38 37 


Conditional..... 5 Sy 4 4 5 Si 5 Ss 6 
Others sc asne DEK MPS Re Ea Die ele EAT No: 
Total. .. ..- 100. 100 JOO JOO 100 100° 100° ‘1007s 70G 


1\ncludes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 


1960, however. Plans for floor coverings varied: linoleum 
and tile gained strongly in every comparison; plans for 
rugs and carpeting declined. . 

The trend in furniture plans is usually similar to the 
trend in floor-covering plans, but furniture plans de- 
clined between the end of 1960 and early 1961 to a rate 
one-fourth less in February-March, 1961, thanayear ago. 


Appliances 


With the decline in plans for homes and home furnish- 
ings, retail sales of appliances also ran below last year’s 
level, and hesitation about appliance purchases was 
evident in consumer plans. Except the 6% dip for tele- 
vision sets, appliance plans were one-fifth to one-half 
lower ‘than last year. In contrast, toward the end of 
1960, television plans were a fifth greater than their 
rate a year earlier; and plans for appliances with large 
replacement markets, such as refrigerators, ranges, and 
vacuum cleaners, were near their 1959 level. 

When measured in year-to-year terms, the extent of 
the decline in these plans appears exaggerated because 
consumers, just as’ businessmen, had bright visions of 
the future early last year. Unfortunately, however, 
most appliance plans also fell considerably short of their 
early 1959 rates. Replacement of appliances is postpon- 
able, and consumers seemed to be waiting for a visible 
improvement before rushing to the appliance counters. 


VACATION PLANS 


Although total vacation plans in the first quarter of 
1961 matched the volume reported last year, their com- 
position was influenced by the downturn in personal 
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Table 6: Plans for Home Improvements 


Index numbers: January—December, 1959 = 100 


July- Sept.- Oct.- Nov.- Jan.- Feb.- Mar.- May- 
Aug. Oct. Nov. Dec. Feb. Mar. Apr. June 


General Repairs 


1959—1960 eae ee 99 107 95 84 93 91 106 104 
1960=1961 5. wis ass 69: (87 “1007499 Fi 71 81 
Modernizing 

1I9SC—1OGO sree ere 04. 1047 ~97 98 104, “OZ TOT 90 
L9GO=1 GOT teri aren 92 89 90 90 86 88 


Painting, Papering 
1959-1960)... bs sheres 89 80 76 79 94 108 118 108 
1960-19673 see cee 88 7S. Bsa 73 84 98 


Additions to House 


1959=1960 5, Ses scrie 79 «8693: 81. 85 897 7 OS SBA as 
1960-1961 oe cone 80° 824765 972)" 97 e105 


Garage, Roof 


T9S9=1960 F oic-1s ona i 92. 974 73 82 LI2 109) 109malse 
196O=196 1) os. aoe, stro 98 107 95-81 78 106 


Landscaping, Patio, 
Swimming Pool 


T9S9—1960 |< cial -a 5: « 102, 60: 61-71 126142) 148 02g 
1960-1961 oni ate 69° 847 "839.72" 71 90 


Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 


Table 7: Floor-covering Plans 
Index numbers: January—December, 1959 =100 


July- Sept.- Oct.- Nov.- Jan.- Feb.- Mar.- May- 
Aug. Oct. Nov. Dec. Feb. Mar. Apr. June 


Carpet 

EGSG Revere Gan aPeekvee 98 103 100 98° HOS TTT 0t sz 
1 QGO Fee Reve as ve 88 102 100 96 94 90 
Linoleum 

OSD chase 87 98 98 105 10! 97 io} en: VA 
TOCOIRE that dese. 91 93 77. 67 123. Tai 

Tile 

1959 Peri re 10] 97 96 96 96 99 +110 85 
LOGO red ae scone 87 104 94 79: * L165 138 


Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 


incomes. A much larger proportion of plans was re- 
stricted to domestic travel, especially in home or neigh- 
boring, states. Foreign travel intentions declined from 
6.9% to 4.5%. Canadian vacation plans declined one 
fourth, and other foreign travel plans fell two fifths. 
Domestic vacation plans were up mainly by contrac- 
tion in the percentage share of the undecided. Indecision 
about the destination of vacation trips still forms a 
relatively large part of all consumers’ vacation re- 
sponses. If a significant economic expansion comes be- 
fore the summer season, some of the undecided may 
swell the dwindling number of foreign vacation plans. 


[Text continued on page 29] 
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Preview of the April Trends 


Initial tabulations on the interviews conducted during 
April became available as this article was being sent to 
press. Consumer buying plans extended the recovery 
which emerged in February and March. 

Expenditures for automobiles form the most volatile 
item in the nation’s consumption budget and account 
for most of the short-term variation in total consumer 
spending. In the March-April period this year, total 
automobile buying plans stood about a tenth higher than 
a year ago, extending the rising trend of the previous 
two months. The improvement stemmed principally 
from further gains in used-automobile plans. 

At the same time, plans to buy new automobiles con- 
tinued at their 1960 rate, maintaining the advance in 
the previous two months from a year-to-year dip of 
about 8% in January-February. Since new-automobile 
sales during the first four months of 1961 were con- 
siderably below those of a year ago, the recent rise 
to their 1960 rate by consumer new-car plans may be 
counted an important stimulus in the months ahead. 

Between January-February and March-April, aggre- 
gate plans to buy Houses increased about 5%, in con- 
trast to a dip between the same periods last year. The 
latest upward movement reduced the year-to-year 
decline to 8% from 20% in January-February—a strik- 
ing improvement. If this upward trend in planning con- 
tinues, demand for homes will soon reach a level 
similar to that in 1960. 


The recent narrowing of year-to-year cuts in home- 
buying plans was the result of a boost to their 1960 rate 
in buying plans for used homes, reinforced by a stabi- 
lization of plans to purchase new houses. If maintained, 
the rising rate of home-buying plans should consider- 
ably strengthen the housing market. 


Plans to purchase furniture increased moderately 


from early in 1961 through April, in contrast to a 
decline during the same months of 1960; but home- 
improvement and floor-covering plans showed no 
change in trend. Aggregate sales of appliances have 
not inspired the appliance retailers for some time. Most 
appliance plans have similarly been slow to perk up, but 
exceptions to the earlier planning trends began to 
appear in March-April. Plans to buy air conditioners 
and freezers rose more than seasonally, considerably 
reducing the extent of their earlier year-to-year de- 
clines. Plans for kitchen ranges remained at their rates 
at the beginning of the year, in contrast to a sharp 
drop during the spring of 1960. 

All in all, consumer buying plans have shown unmis- 
takable signs of reversing the declines of 1960. They 
appear to have risen along with the gains in industrial 
production, work hours, and income disbursements. 
The improvements posted in the important automobile 
and home-buying fields especially underscore the 
revival of the economy and the gradual recovery of 
confidence. 


Table 8: Per Cent Distribution of Vacation Plans, by Destination and Mode of Travel 


First quarter: 


United States East Midwest South West 

‘ 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 

Plans To Take a Vacation within a Year. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
In State or Neighboring State............000055 24.2 32.9 28.7 36.2 19.5 28.8 20.8 31.1 33.5 38.6 
Ope TSA, @ Seti SOMES OnE IO or NCR eens 44.0 45.1 37.3 40.1 52.2 50.0 44.6 46.7 36.2 40.5 
(Gtetiyetele)s: 5. 5 fh & ne aR ee Eee Ce Oe2 2:3 5.4 4.0 2.9 2.8 1.9 0.4 2:5) 2.2 
EUTORe eee MEAN Arner oc s, aris STAGE A wg eat 1.3 0.8 2 1.8 0.9 0.4 0.7 0.4 1.8 0.4 
(OSM eyals ile, We ape onan te ae nce ee ace 2.4 1.4 3.3 Pav 1.4 0.4 2.5 1.1 2.4 1.5 
Unclassified and Don't Know. ...........0206- 25.0 17.6 23.1 15k 23.0 175 29.4 20.3 23.6 16.8 

MODE OF TRANSPORTATION 

EA ULOMODTIC MIN oc ticks 0 7e.Gk G Busient cw eeas greats aus 78.0 79.3 78.4 74.4 78.6 83.6 77.8 78.5 76.2 79.2 
ROCCE i a A Se dn ih MSL Sars A 4.1 3.5, 3.0 3.2 4.0 3.9 cee 4.4 4.0 1.6 
DOLCES CITT Emuten caeMieere ok SPENT Ne Ene cal sue egies CLAUS ee eae 8.7 6.3 9.7 8.6 8.2 4.2 8.4 5.6 8.7 7.9 
St uc 0 co Cd RRC PORN ec ene 1.9 2.4 2:2 fee) 1.0 0.8 ys) 213 2.4 3.9 
Ship ape ererat tere hie ehtes ai 4s ang wT nee ee 0.6 0.6 0.9 1.6 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.8 0.2 
(Rarely Hs lls [a electhp AMI CR REE SS be cai 1.5 Ped is 2.3 2.2 Reo 0.9 1.0 1.3 2.6 
PSA TaR NOW PEasE, Hevacwah Rata 4. malscckedtasies 3 az 6.2 4.4 6.3 5.7 5.8 4.8 73) 6.2 4.7 


Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 
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Table 9: Regional Plans To Buy Automobiles, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 
Index numbers: January through December, 1959 =100 


Ul ve IV | i] a ill IV ie (ll ie IV | ll sia Wl IV shy 
Automobiles Appliances 
New Automobiles Air conditioner 
United States......... 98 107 106 109 10] 105 10] United) States.s << sos. a5 85 59 28-22) So aeess 90 
ECSHAR eestor cee sks ees oo 98 120 98 108 95 10! 115 Estat pice Gain eae 102 58 125) Ze OL OS. 112 
WMidWwestie 2s nt fh esa 100 105 14 iO BIOs 108 91 Midwesiiautees sere atti 66 «678 N39o NOS: S45 ers) 94 
SOUT ener Hate aud Bests 104. 98 101 106 104 104 95 Sout. Siena Mae 91 43 ike ihe Nopey yey! 107 
W este sete ticae a sec ty itisus 83 107 109 118 102 114 108 Wesfigtaterrei avsviss touches Zieh TAS TAZ 12 Be Oars 22 
Used automobiles Dishwasher 
United States......... 91 87 10] 86 89 892 108 United States......... 109 100 105 76 81 84 71 
(sojyh, See fo Mthete chee 89 «91 84 77 94 80 119 East: Seep ete eee 113° 90 O61 (38 76 seal ae 
MidWestizcd scutes einer 91 88 HiS= 18075 we 92 97 Midwest®eieen ses oor TS ae 87 Li7o Oa! Ode GO 47 
Slide o aso oncr waa 84 8688 118 101 105 114 110 South: sm Shia ear eee a 96 129 135 104 8 80 65 


Wecthwes anemia. 3 104. 75 BOM S/ mC Aa 7. 107 Westy: scien. fe Keys 70 125 84 64 105 
Total automobiles! Dryer 
United States......... 95 99 102 98 96 100 102 United States......... C7 100 68 85 83 68 
oT OA ee 96 107 00. 93 92) 93 112 East... 5 eas CR TIC 110 61 95 83 100 
Midwesth ae oo nee 94 «99 V1 2eee978 928 209 92 Midwest: ane ones 94 108 112” “74 6965 6G 67 
Soils a ee areca 95 94 107, alO3i) 104 si 100 South 1. <7 eee tees ale 107. 101 79: 1608) V64 63 47 
Weasttiiccsan an «cntauess OOMOG 92 101 95 94 106 West... 5 epee: a 99 +114 80 75 68 76 47 
Freezer 
Homes United States.......-. 107 100 95 78 90 79 70 
New Homes Bast... «ae eee 91 =78 14g0) SO 79 ee o2 102 
United, States......... 10984 TOSRRZ7ZS 7) ue 74 78 Midwestt ae ere 102" HIT 105 84 88 83 61 
East sve iueesih erate area oo 2 124 71 80 84 98 South:..4:s Tee eee ee 113 105 82 82 106 78 68 
Midwestos Jk. ioe 101 78 115 73 70 8666 76 Wisk.’ eee 125 96 52 78 80 62 57 
SSUES Ae Ue ie Ge) i792.) 68 79 83 
Wash eaten oe ates 106 78 SSUNOGe 73 BeOS 54 Range 
United! States = aan ae 103 85 113 81 93 84 63 
Used homes East 2..." . ae 96 «94 Bie Mel: 7 SER 59 
United’ Stafesan<. .. 42. 98 84 107,84" "88" 89 84 Midwest. 0. . Deen iis 83 110" 86" 291 82 52 
Meh fos Gamage OU Ee cae c COZ, BS 7 es 7 3) 78 10] South 2.4 eee ee 101 92 1429 974 VUSTaOSi 79 
Midwest...........--. 98 174 127, 88 87 96 67 Wests: co eee 96 70 Cy ze ZA CS 67 
South te Mets teotean QO Te 102 90 104 66 101 
Westar. seiett earths, nes 108 89 102 76, S0.nN6 74 Refrigerator 
United! States sane iia 92 110 87 95 88 76 
Total homes! 2 , Edstrerne PR IS tie ois 110 =—8&9 107 607" *73 758i 81 
United States......... 102 86 LOANS 2 ae OC oe 83 Midwest........ cen: 11, 493 116501OZa 0) 458s 81 
East. ............... 106 99 HO EI) 105 SOUth ences ne ee 111 106 130 96 103 102 65 
Midwest............ 95 76 20 OSS 7 fam 07. 74 Wests t0:, Seen Mich 7% 750) BO" 83t8 a76 74 
South). Smee sd aihe ae. 105 92 ie ey EP Fe 93 
VVeGhaRaMP. ns oravaratc. Bs 5 104.8] 2 OF meas G7 o 59 Television set 
WnitedyStatesia + -aenauenee 2 85 90 8] 89 10] 83 
: Fashijas pe oe ee 72.80 106: 5725978 1c 94 
eee ane rovements and Accessories Midwest 1 aie 105 88 ei Gi, ene 76 68 
g SaUthiinvants «aerate litSpe BO 98 99 92 136 62 
United! Stofes® .4,...... 99 97 100 90 89 91 94 V0 oe eee. 112 87 635 125) Tie 107 123 
Fast eh ine oar ioe 98 103 112 90 82 84 104 
Midweslan eimai ee 97 «92 99° 92." ea" “O24 90 Vacuum cleaner 
SOUT telat ee 104 99 106 92 109 101 96 United’ States...) 2. eer 104 102 122845 Sees 86 
Wachee araie hi ett 99 92 728i sh 88 80 Edsfige ei deate eee 110 84 125 88 138 114 71 
MidWesty aie eee 85 I11 Pak Ep CS 70) 80 
Furniture Sout. in te ae eee 115 109 120 83 110 143 95 
Pas IR ce aah sha a We EN, ye ofS Wet" 0 hee ae fF 101" 121" ea 65 "ede 
Fest Siting hots 9 ie! 94 108 1020 80mm 83 eo? 83 
MidWest Meh ute. <A 00 mata 93 102 100) $9509 86.85 66 W ashing machine 
SOURS ao tetien fie eis 10] 98 08) OO) M12 109 92 United States... 0.50. 104 94 108 86 85 79 78 
VW echaee am Mere >| See ee 112) “90 81 88 79° 988 71 Edstst vc. Ree 101 99 13) e289 aes 94 
Midwestern eee 103 95 142 88 94 9 77 
ioe ec crements Soi 2.4, aie ee 100° 96 91-90 86\ 68 ard 
Unredestates. as. re 94 86 107 104 85 79 89 VWikehs oie) Want aae 112 83 68 80 64 68 59 
Ect See MMM oc terials 93 «88 Oe CR 7fe) 79) 86 
Vina 94 84 Ti TeIOg 87 70 79 pam ies convert previously published index numbers to 1959 base are available upon 
South... . +. scenes 90 88 98 110 86 87 Ye 1 Includes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 
West. ...-- 22.21 see- 102 84 127 105 90 99 103 Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 
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With the gain in near-by travel plans, the distribution 
of the means of transportation to be used shifted to the 
family car and the bus. The proportion of airplane and 
railroad travel plans shrank. After the family car, how- 
ever, the choice of the overwhelming majority was the 
airplane. More vacation plans named the airplane than 
railroad and bus combined. 


REGIONAL TRENDS 


First-quarter reports indicated that consumer opin- 
ions about current business and employment conditions 
were less affected by the recession in the South than in 
the other regions. While optimism about business condi- 
tions fell everywhere, and reports that jobs are hard to 


get increased throughout the country, the least change 
was registered in the South. 

The most pessimistic reports on current job oppor- 
tunities came from the Midwest, probably because of 
the concentration of durable goods manufacturing in 
that area. But optimism about future employment op- 
portunities increased in all areas. The largest gain and 
the highest level of favorable expectations were reported 
by the Midwesterners, perhaps in anticipation of the 
cyclical turn. . 


Automobiles and Homes 


While total automobile buying plans remained about 
the same as in the previous and year-ago quarters, plans 
for both new and used automobiles gained considerably 
in the East. This was the only region to post a gain in 


Table 10: Regional Vacation Plans, Destination, and Mode of Travel 
Index numbers: January through December, 1959 = 100 


Plans To Take a Vacation 1959 1960 1961 
within One Year Ul IV | i] Wl IV | 
All Plans? 
Wnited! States... sas. s. 96 90 106 107 96 92 106 
EIST eerste a eS 94 ~=—«83 104 104 94 86 105 
WHEL WeSt teen. © oie <curcrh + 101 90 106 107 99 100 105 
SOUT erg ch te reesei ck occ /ar 90 94 112 108 89 85 106 
WV CSI MERPREID sat dh ears verre OF G3 96 107 101 99 108 


_In State or Neighboring States 


United States: 20 si. fans. 100 74 OSmavioia. 12 80 129 
CIS TRAN chile hs dni tains Yaoi 85 76 102) 2s, 79 130 
ALCL WIES He eae cout odie 100 8] OO) 27 sh2 82 131 
SOUiliteee ei tzte le tari tas 106 68 O22 NAAT TOS 65 129 
WVESHC eo Vero eies tk ee 114 69 Of 2B TS 96 122 
Other States 
United States. ........ 95 94 107 99 90 94 110 
12 utes Oe ORCL PRE Ie 92 81 100 99 76 84 109 
[ni Fe ESM Wl SS Aa wee 104 95 LiFe LOO sO2 V1O7, 110 
SOE tote cele, ean were a 87 97 i a 0,8) 85 84 110 
WAG SERED eve ay raise. oh ave 95 107 88 93 91 95 wat 
Canada 
United States. ........ 88 77 106 118 96 93 78 
Cs meer ioe rent fs, arovens 91 68 91 106 91 89 68 
WAT ESHA rca slnees «ssc 90 80 OF T3é 103 93 85 
SOUAIAA Rane ero. on 40 116 243 116 84 57 42 
VAMC Ack cnene en het enc ene 103 Th I2Z6e st 4ee Os e133) 124 
Europe 
United States ee 99 99 112 76 78 74 65 
(26 fete: seteenadtes eee eee 107 104 105 73> 10D 4-71 91 
ATI W/ESh: Mme ier. c/o Sele 83 92 97 92 Son oiZ0 45 
SUTIN Mi tare hua estnoie « 91 130 127 68 68 See 68 
VV ES hpi tie cy Pelee wait 108 74 Kove 68 50 49 30 


Outside United States (except Canada & Europe) 


United Stotes......... 93 T16 HT8 84588" 85; 69 

BOS paras te eae ene nica Sr 1S 114 T4107 TS 90160: 117 

WAAWeSk, Gown nae et es OF N27 1LOGe 8737" 10551102 33 

SOUNiees staid cise Sie ek 107, 99 LihOWRS9) 35 ee O 46 

VVESH SS GD, «rr st, ode be aye 20 14/1 112 140 174 140 77 
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Transportation Planned 1959 1960 1961 
for Vacation i \V | M il IV | 
All Plans? 
Automobile 
United States......... 96 ~=«88 107- 13°)" 96) 92 111 
ESCUSSIGs Sse stayer tices ate satay sites 94 78 108 J11 95 86 108 
INMIAWESE. Sereikre ys wars 100 87 107, T12 100. *97 114 
Southios wae sate neon ants 92 95 LTT SOS: 87 109 
NA ACG sara ie eae Picea 99 =—92 97 II1 98 99 115 
Railroad 
United States......... 89 = 93 88 97, 88 170% Ths 
EQSE xen binant rtistc sys. ei ake 77 84 ZO UST 107 sO 83 
IMMIGIWIESE so. lena lever sy cherie’ s 90 107 79 ~=—«988 OT 412 78 
SOUMe Ki weic 2h Selene we 102 85 124 82 29 OL 103 
WESh atin se soit erste tt 85 90 ODF U7 V7 Se SR: 31 
Airplane 
United States......... 99 103 nse estoy i Kose ey 87 
EGshater uta. wists = sth 102 102 112 83 96 =78 105 
Mid Wests iit aioe ace ares 117 102 iSO cee 82 58 
SOUt eee ie + ote. eiecee =) od 86 101 eye eel Ach EIS 89 
WAV OShpeen seenent-ararcnsls nosh 93 «+112 1027 VO2P 1ST 97 106 
Bus 
United States......... 82 rAl| 81 83 93 85 104 
EGS ie Sreustle heeiskea vas 83 =88 82 22 e033 136 
MidWestre eck ys5.5 bc 825) 454 OOF 85708 e108 49 
SOD gaat hers wens ears 73 80 84 B38 67 3505) 73 
WEES this Meets aie, aE a he 102 42 108 134 134 69 205 
Ship 
United: Statesi es .n.20 99 190 te} aie) 88 79 109 
EGS a wycerace areterimosat.< 114.93 TU 24 235 OS 128 
INTER MER ta dc oobi Ohne Soe Ts 69 134 14 45 119 
SOUT Wom pragrea sak sors 80!) Oo On 7758 <O 20 159 
VVLEBIA ota, ett muatoretacareme (A 76 BOP TIS | 9ONN 96 24 


Factors to convert previously published index numbers to 1959 base are available upon 
request 


1 Includes "don't know where," “don't know mode of transportation," and “not determined” 
Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 
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new-car plans, which rose 17% over a year ago and 14% 
above the previous quarter. Used-car plans increased in 
both the East and the West. The jump in Eastern auto- 
mobile plans coincided with a buoyant stock market. 

The relative strength of Eastern intentions to buy 
large items is reflected in home-buying plans. Compared 
with a year ago, the only increase, however slight, came 
from the East. Plans increased seasonally from the 
fourth quarter of 1960 in both the East and South, but 
the gain in the East was greater. 


Advances in the West 


Other regional buying plans do not show so much 
strength as Eastern intentions. Compared with the year- 
ago quarter, the only increases in the home-furnishing 
and appliance categories were in Western plans for floor 
coverings, dishwashers, freezers, and television sets. 
There was an about even distribution of gains and losses 
from the final months of 1960 over the entire range of 
consumers’ durable goods in both the East and West. 
Most plans were lower in the Midwest and South. 


Vacations 


During the first quarter of 1961, Southern households 
had more vacation travel plans than households in other 
regions, relative to population. Eastern households had 
relatively the fewest plans. 

An overwhelming proportion of vacation plans in each 
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Foreign Destinations 


VACATIONERS 
TO 
STAY 
CLOSER 
TO 
HOME 
Per cent distribution of vacation plans by 
destination 
Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger 
& Company 


region was for domestic travel. Southerners and Mid- 
westerners are more likely to plan a vacation in faraway 
states than in their own or near-by states. In contrast, 
the domestic travel plans of household heads in the 
other regions were divided more equally. 

Among foreign travel plans, Canadian destinations 
were reported most often in every region except the 
South. Canadian plans reported in the East and Mid- 
west were especially widespread relative to population. 
Western plans for a Canadian vacation were unchanged, 
but all other foreign travel plans were reduced consider- 
ably. More than half of all other foreign travel plans 
originated in one region—the East. 

Relative to a year ago, vacation plans generally 
increased only in the West, declined somewhat in the 
South, and remained unchanged in the East and Mid- 
west. While near-by domestic travel plans gained con- 
siderably everywhere, the largest increase was registered 
in the Midwest, which was also the only region where 
travel plans to faraway states declined. Gains in long- 
distance domestic travel plans were small elsewhere. 


TRENDS BY INCOME BRACKETS 


In the first quarter of 1961, the continued year-to- 
year decline in new-automobile plans was caused by 
dips among all households with less than $10,000 in 
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Table 11: Per Cent Distribution of Vacation Plans by Regions, First Quarters 1960, 1961 


United 


Mid- 


States East west South West 

AuHiouseholds: .. 2's 6+ -> 1960 100; Peery O225 eos wae? 
1961 OOF 2619) ©3256" 25-47 © 15.7 

Plans To Take a Vacation 1960 TOO 4242931289288) 15.2 
WithiniG YeOrss.. ude se 1961 1O0\4 24°55" 3)e4 27.1 - 16.9 
In State or Neighboring State. 1960 O00 728-7) -25;6' (24:8) 20:9 


United 


Mid- 


1961 LOOPS 20.95 72725" 25:75 19:9 


DIRDCT IGN CS crt «cis cc sts ae 1960 1005 20°57 37.8°729'2) 12:5 


1961 HOO Se 2 128 34°38 28.1) 15.2 


RIEMNGAG s7s2 os plats vk 1960 100) 4 4 29:45 A721 21 


1961 LOOW 421A 375 al) G2 


BUTODE secs ss + wh evervie is. (6 6 1960 100 «39.7 21.9 16.6 21.8 


1961 100 «(59.0 17.4 15.4 8.1 


ther Foreign... 0... ees 1960 100) 934.219.3038 1.3 15.3 


1961 100 49.0 10.3 22.6 18.1 


Unclassified and Don'tKnow.. 1960 100 12.8. 47.6" TB:2 16.5 


1961 100" (21.1 pe SIl40 31.3) 16.2 


annual income. In the final quarter of 1960, a similar 
decline resulted from a strong drop in buying intentions 
only among households with less than $5,000 income. 
Households with income of $5,000—$10,000 had fewer 


States East west South West 
MODE OF TRANSPORTATION 

Automobile............ 1960 OOF P24, 3s 32 1. Zo Gm el a.0 
1961 100 2312.32.85 27:01 10.9 

Railhoad: wt. 5 sah cine aut OO: 100 1728 “30!9"" 36:5; W428 
1961 100° F226. 985:2 Va46r 77 

AlrnGne ee, + se wae es 1960 TOO), 2639: 30:1 *27,9) 15.2 
1961 100; 3398.) 20:6) (24.3 5 2152 

Bist cerhats ssrert cme s 1960 100 ~«—«- 27.4 «+16.0' 38.0. 18:6 
1961 100 36.0 10.4 26.0 27.6 

Shipfime der o.caeyaewor 1960 100° 40:3 14.0 923.3 (2254 
1961 100 ¥54/0..1'7.8) (23:5 7 

Combination’: 5.6 6 o.<s01 1960 100 23.8 46.6 16.6 13.0 
1961 100’ 34:4 23.0" 16:2 26:4 


Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 


new-automobile buying plans in the first quarter of 1961 
than at any time in 1959 or 1960, while the slip in plans 
among low-income households slackened. 

In contrast to these declines, plans among households 
with incomes of $10,000 or over gained by one third over 
a year ago, while the year-to-year advance in their plans 


Facts on Survey Method 


INTERVIEWS and tabulations for the continuing survey 
of consumer buying plans have been conducted by 
Sindlinger & Company, since February, 1958. Each 
week this organization, through its nationwide network 
of trained, full-time personnel, interviews family heads 
by telephone. The households are selected at random, 
and the majority of interviews are conducted with the 
male head of the household. In families where there is 
no male head or when he is unavailable, the female 
head is interviewed. 

In 1960, Sindlinger & Company carried out 62,420 
interviews, and in the first quarter of 1961 it con- 
ducted 16,394 interviews, as listed below by months. 

January, 1960 

February, 1960 

March, 1960 


April, 1960 
May, 1960 


July, 1960 
August, 1960 
September, 1960 
October, 1960 
November, 1960 
December, 1960 


January, 1961 
February, 1961 
March, 1961 


JUNE, 1961 


In these interviews most questions call for a forward 
projection of six months. In the case of vacations, it is 
extended to twelve months. 

In this survey, buying plans are presented as index 
numbers. The number of households planning to buy an 
item in the base period is taken as 100, and the number 
planning to buy in any other period is expressed as a 
ratio of the base number. The current base period is 
January through December, 1959. The use of index 
numbers rather than the actual number of plans has 
as its purpose to emphasize period-to-period move- 
ments. 

In the present report, the buying-plan indexes are 
expressed as two-month moving averages. Thus they 
are based upon approximately 10,000 interviews. The 
use of two-month averages is intended to reduce the 
incidence of sampling fluctuations, which may result 
from a survey procedure based upon a continuous 
series of limited samples. At the same time, the two- 
month averages are shown for each month, providing 
monthly readings of purchasing intentions. Since the 
survey is now only in its third year of operation, 
changes from month to month must be treated with 
care. More observations will be required to permit 
reliable calculation of seasonal trends. 
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Table 12: Relative Automobile Buying Plan Rates, by Eastern and Top-income Groups Spark New-car 


Income Buying Plans 
Buying plan rates for all households in each period =1.00 


Per cent change in plans to buy new automobiles within the next six months 
Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger & Company 


Household Under $5,000  $5,000-$7,499  $7,500-$9,999 $10,000 and Over 
Income 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 
Plans to Buy 


NEW AUTOMOBILES 


Le fave Se olo) 20 ASH) i440 1iTOe E845 175) 1:61) 22:34 se 24 
| Ree ae rape rarer .39 es LOT oe 1:81 -» 3:40 
DS RNa or crerteieeS 42 ey) O7 are UROVAS acs © aed! 
IViaiine orate sckevere 4] A MUO!) Pete 127 OL en sO) 
Yeortn saaeicun 42 eet TOF meres W722 Sot Od 


USED AUTOMOBILES 


Ee A ene ates 583) +980 PITCR Irish GAO, Maser S eco, 
[Nets ee Aes sats. 6 81 be. 95. See VAL” tes 1.36 
If Hee es i Rees Hes 78 ep 0 Sh eee 124 af i238 
Vie A oy tee eae a7 5 coe AMS: i 30s eee 1.36 
Years asi craniesiave .80 te PLS Ae 1.29 a% 127 


The relative rates are percentages of automobile buying plans in households of varying 
income size, divided by the percentages of such buying plans reported by all households. They 
indicate how many times the planning rate within any income class is above or below the aver- 
age rate of plans in each period 


Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 


during the previous quarter was only about one tenth. 
The strong advance in the highest income group was 
associated with a surging stock market, while the lesser 
gain in the previous quarter coincided with the begin- 


: ae A PERCENT CHANGE OVER 
ning of the market’s recovery. Optimism resulting from BY ANNUAL ee? $10,000 
capital appreciation in stocks seems to affect strongly HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


the new automobile plans of upper-income households, 
and to a lesser extent their home-buying plans. It seems 
to have no clear effect on their plans for other durable 
goods. Buying plans of households with less than $10,000 
in annual income do not seem to be influenced by move- 
ments in stock prices, according to the indications of 
this survey. 

Home-buying plans fell in all income groups on a 
year-to-year basis. The dip was more pronounced among 
the middle-income groups than among others. For other 
items the only gains were in the television plans of 
households with less than $7,500 income. 


PLANS RELATED TO HOUSING 
STARTS 


Consumers’ plans to buy homes are intended to fore- 
shadow their purchases in the ensuing six months. The 
success of the forecast cannot be readily determined, 
however, as no reliable data are available that corre- 
spond to purchases by individuals. 

The series on housing starts relates only partly to 
home purchases or sales, since the availability of finan- 
cing, estimates of sales in the near future, and the stock 
of unsold houses also influence housing starts. 

Both funds and consumer demand are influenced by 


§ $5,000 - $7,499 


1QTR. 1QTR. 
1960 1961 
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- long-term and cyclical factors, and also by the effect of 
government actions. Funds may be increased through 
FNMA purchases of mortgages, and consumer demand 
—both buying plans and actual sales—and are affected 
by changes in maturities and down-payment require- 
ments on insured mortgages. 

When funds for building become more plentiful, 
through increased savings or reduced demand for funds 
by other users, lenders and builders have to form an 
estimate about the number of homes to build in excess 
of sales contracts. Besides long-term factors, such as 
increases and shifts in population, rising income levels, 
or backlogs of demand, builders have to consider fluc- 
tuations in consumer demand through whatever evi- 
dence they have in hand. The extent of effects on con- 
sumer demand of actual or announced government pro- 
grams, and of cyclical changes in employment and in- 
come, can be appraised theoretically, and, after the 
event, empirically. Present demand is ascertained by the 
builder on the basis of his own experience and the 
experience of other builders. Prospective demand can be 
approximated through tapping buying plans. 


Influence of Own Activity 


Builders tend to include in the appraisal of factors 
affecting consumer demand the influence of their own 
activity on the business cycle. When funds are available 
and terms improved, builders start to build ahead of 
demand, on the basis of experience in recent cycles, 
which showed that increased building activity stimu- 
lated the economy. 


During the Fifties, long-term factors were favorable, 
and effective demand could easily be increased. Thus the 
optimism of lenders and builders in using funds in 
anticipation of sales was justified. Of course this may 
have resulted in bunching, or in pre-empting future de- 
mand. After the effects of bunching receded, coincident 
high levels of activity in the other end-product sectors 
caused a reduction in the flow of funds to the mortgage 
market. Both the saturation of the market for housing 
and the stiffening of credit caused a downturn in home 
building during recent periods of high economic activity. 

While home-buying plans in the first quarter of 1961 
were considerably below the year-ago rate, the avail- 
ability of funds induced increased building activity. 
However, large volumes of unsold new houses overhang- 
ing the market appeared, with a resulting increase in the 
foreclosure rate. The backlog of demand now seems con- 
siderably diminished, and the rate of population growth 
of persons in their thirties—the most likely age to buy 
a home —will slacken for a time. Economic lulls or shifts 
in consumer tastes are likely to have more influence on 
current demand than before, and the optimism of lenders 
and builders may not necessarily prove contagious in the 
future. Under these circumstances, consumer buying 
plans will better indicate trends in the rate of housing 
starts. 

Martin R. GAINsBRUGH 
FRED STEVENSON 

Assisted by 

CHARLES FRIEDMAN 

Office of the Chief Economist 


Business Forecasts 


[Continued from page 19] 


(May 18)—‘“‘Public construction should continue to show an 
improving trend this year. . 


* “Residential building, with a greater availability of 
mortgage funds and some easing of interest rates, should show 
improvement as the year develops. 


* “Commercial and industrial construction should just 
about hold their own from here on out, with some increase 
possible later in the year. 


¢ “Perhaps the most encouraging factor today is the report 
that more work is being placed in the planning stage. The 
population increase will naturally encourage construction in 
most categories, but, considering the large capacity that we 
have in industrial and commercial facilities, it is doubtful that 
we will witness any construction boom for some time to 
ome... .”” 


NORMAN ROBERTSON, manager, economic studies, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation (May 19)—“‘The 
next five years look promising for home building. The bounda- 
ries of demand suggest a sustainable volume of nonfarm hous- 
ing starts around 1.3 million units a year until the second half 
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of the decade, when the rate is likely to increase sharply. . 

“The housing cycles during the period 1961-1965 are likely 
to be more moderate than those experienced since 1946. Al- 
though credit may play an extremely important role in deter- 
mining the rate of home building in any one year, basic de- 
mand factors suggest a range of nonfarm housing of between 
6.5 and 6.75 million units during this coming five-year 
DeLiod anaes 


Petroleum 


L. F. McCOLLUM, president, Continental Oil Company (May 
18)—‘“‘The petroleum industry has been forced to learn to 
operate within a new framework of economic circumstances, 
but events of the past year prove it can adjust operations to 
reflect this new environment and also continue to increase its 
earnings. 

“It is necessary to keep in mind that domestic demand for 
petroleum products in the last few years has been rising at less 
than half the 6% annual rate of the post-World War II 
decade. While some slowdown from the unusually large 
growth rates of the early postwar years was to be expected, 
this slackening also directly reflects some broad developments 
in our society, such as improved efficiency in the generation of 
power, inroads of natural gas in markets formerly served by 
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Survey of Business Opinion and Experience 


GEARING UP FOR THE “HARD SELL” 


Taree out of four of the 168 companies participat- 
ing in this month’s survey of business opinion and 
experience have made significant changes in their sales 
and marketing organizations during the past several 
years. 

Increased emphasis upon the broader concept of mar- 
keting, as contrasted with sales administration, sparks 
most of the changes. However, renewed concern over 
historical sales problems such as keen competition, pric- 
ing, and profitable sales volume have caused many 
companies to gear up for a harder-hitting, faster-mov- 
ing, and more effective sales operation. 

In contrast, the remaining companies are content to 
make no changes in their sales organization. As a rubber 
company executive expresses it: “We just keep on saw- 
ing wood in the same well-proved way of making a 
product of real quality and selling it at a price as eco- 
nomical as we can and retain a reasonable profit.” 


SALES AND MARKETING ORGANIZATION CHANGES 


Sales and marketing organization changes during the 
past several years have affected all levels of sales per- 
sonnel in many responding companies. The net effect 
has been to provide more time at the top for over-all 
planning and greater specialization of individual talents 
and efforts, with a resulting growth in staff units and 
layers of sales management. Increased technical com- 
plexity of products, expansion and diversification of 
product lines, and increased competition have helped 
bring about changes in many instances. Other changes 
that have also had their effect on sales and marketing 
organizations include: 


e Increased emphasis on market research and over-all mar- 
keting problems 


e Increased status and scope of responsibility for some top 
sales executives 


e Divorcement of over-all planning from day-to-day sales 
administrative duties 


e More staff specialists to aid the field sales effort 


e Increase in the number of staff field men to control and 
assist the sales force 


e Shift from general to specialized selling 


e Shift from geographic territories to type of industry coverage 
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e Shift, where practical, from the use of sales agents and 
manufacturers’ representatives to a company sales force 


e Divorcement of service management from sales management 


EMERGENCE OF INTEGRATED MARKETING 


Recognition of the ‘marketing concept” for over-all 
sales management is receiving widespread attention 
among cooperating companies. This recognition repre- 
sents a merging of line sales management with related 
functions such as product planning and testing, adver- 
tising, marketing research, statistical analysis of sales, 
forecasting, and measurement of market potential. 

In instances of merger into one staff unit under com- 
mon executive direction, the sales and marketing func- 
tions have generally been departmentalized by the crea- 
tion of substaff units: one for sales management, the 
other for functions related to marketing. Sales man- 
agers who had been involved in marketing problems are 
therefore able to devote their full attention to sales 
administration. When staff marketing functions do not 
report separately to the chief marketing executive, they 
are frequently headed by a director or manager of 
marketing. 

Management’s growing awareness of the need for 
learning more about market potentials and customer 
wants has contributed to the emphasis on marketing. 
Typical of many respondents’ appraisal of their sales 
and marketing integration is that of an electrical appli- 
ances manufacturer who reports as follows: 


“Our experience has been that the marketing concept has 
provided a sounder, more factual, basis for over-all business 
planning and for integrated planning in each functional area. 
Significantly, market planning throughout the company is now 
focused on basic objectives for market development, im- 
provement in share of market, and contributions to profit. As 
a form of organization, marketing has not only improved 
integration and teamwork among the activities directly in- 
volved in planning, selling, and physically handling our 
products and services, but it has also facilitated such integra- 
tion and teamwork among the engineering, manufacturing, 
and marketing functions.” 


Some reasons that other companies give for the 
integration of marketing and line sales management are 
as follows: 
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“The reason for the change was our management's belief 
in the necessity for the introduction of modern marketing 
techniques in a much more competitive atmosphere, as well as 
the necessity for more aggressive customer contact and 


services.” 
Motor Vehicles and Parts 


“In recent years we have begun adoption of the marketing 
concept. We have realigned all staff functions, including 
advertising, marketing research, sales training, and product 
management development under a director of marketing. All 
functions except advertising are new. 

“The reasons for making these changes were to help us 
determine relative importance of customers and products, to 
help us measure our share of market and our rate of growth 
in relation to our industry, and to enable us to gear all of our 
corporate efforts in harmony towards more profitable service 


to our important customers.” 
Metal Stampings 


“We believe the new realignment of our selling function 
will prove to be far more effective in enabling us to recognize 
the needs of our customers and the competitive problems 
that we face, to provide a more effective sales program and 
effort, and to increase the profit margin in the products we 


distribute.” 
Leather Products 


“The people who make the snowballs have to throw 
them,” writes a textile producer in explaining why the 
company’s sales and marketing functions have been 
integrated. ‘We feel,” he adds, “that advantage has 
resulted inasmuch as the people who have to do the 
selling are more careful in merchandising, and in a 
better position to know what type of merchandising the 
market requires.” 

The trend toward emphasis on marketing and market 
research is not universal. Some companies have made no 
organizational changes in the marketing area of over-all 
sales management, and at least one cooperator reports 
disbanding its market research organization. The presi- 
dent of an instruments and controls firm explains: 


“It is our feeling that market research has not sufficiently 
justified itself to warrant the expenses. In a small company 
and in a limited market, the experience of our sales force and 
management by the seat-of-the-pants technique has proved 
to be substantially more accurate than the more cumbersome 
techniques of market research. The advantage of this has 
been that we have made fewer mistakes at substantially less 
cost.” 


REORGANIZING CORPORATE MARKETING STAFF 


Respondents report that integration of marketing and 
sales functions has not only broadened the scope of the 
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sales department’s work but it has also increased the 
responsibility of the chief sales executive. The realign- 
ment has oftentimes resulted in elevation of the chief 
sales executive to a role of planning and coordination. 
His title has sometimes changed and a layer of sales 
management has generally been added to carry out his 
policy and planning decisions. 


New Titles for the Key Executive 


The most significant change in the chief sales execu- 
tive’s title is the frequent substitution of the word 
“marketing” for “sales.’’ For example, the chief sales 
executive sometimes bears such titles as “vice-president 
of marketing,” “director of marketing,” or “‘vice- 
president of sales and marketing.” The latter title is 
occasionally employed to distinguish the holder from 
the top sales executive and the staff head of marketing 
services, both of whom may also be vice-presidents. 
According to some cooperators, the new titles more 
truly denote the chief sales executive’s broadened 
responsibilities. 


Revision of Staff Functions 


Elevation of the chief sales executive usually causes a 
revamping of staff functions. The first before-and-after 
organization chart shown is an example of one com- 
pany’s approach to over-all reorganization of the corpo- 
rate sales unit. In this construction materials company, 
the vice-president of sales became vice-president of 
marketing. Under the reorganization, he continued to 
direct the traffic, advertising, and services staff units, as 
well as a newly created market research staff. Line sales 
functions were removed from the direct control of the 
vice-president by the addition of a general sales man- 
ager. Under the sales manager were added three regional 
sales managers who, in turn, directed the work of 
thirteen district sales managers. Despite the added ex- 
pense of the corporate marketing unit, the reorganiza- 
tion reportedly resulted in over-all savings. Partially be- 
cause of increased specialization at the corporate and 
regional levels, the number of sales districts was re- 
duced from fourteen to thirteen, and the sales force from 
135 to eighty. 

Similarly, a paper goods company revamped its cor- 
porate sales unit “in order to permit better control and 
communications and to free the vice-president in charge 
of sales for a broader scope of activities at the policy and 
long-range planning levels.’’ Formerly, the company’s 
vice-president in charge of sales exercised line authority 
over two division sales managers, five “district sales 
representatives” of a third division (who also hold 
secondary company responsibilities in addition to their 
selling activities), the manager of advertising and sales 
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80 
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promotion, and the manager of product development 
(see second chart exhibit, on page 37). 

Under the company’s new organization, only three 
men report directly to the vice-president in charge of 
sales: a general sales manager, the manager of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, and the newly titled manager 
of product development and marketing research. The 
latter two are staff positions. The general sales manager 
directs the two divisional sales managers, and doubles as 
sales manager of the third division, supervising the 
activities of the district sales managers (formerly the 
district sales representatives). The general sales man- 
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ager also manages the home sales office and the field 
sales offices. The company states that improvements in 
control, communications, and customer contacts are 
already making themselves felt. It expects a closer knit, 
more flexible, and more aggressive sales operation to 
result. 

An additional example of organizational transitions 
is shown in the third chart, page 38. The separation of 
line sales management from marketing functions de- 
picted here is typical of the reorganization changes 
made by many cooperating companies. However, the 
general head of the marketing unit is more commonly 
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called a vice-president or director of marketing. Also, 
the positions of general sales manager and manager of 
marketing are commonly staff positions of equal rank 
reporting to the head of the sales and marketing unit. 


New Corporate Staff Specialists 


In addition to revisions in the top marketing organ- 
ization, some companies are adding new corporate staff 
specialists to support the field sales effort and to provide 
greater concentration on special marketing problems. 
All are in keeping with management’s desire to provide 
more headquarters assistance to the sales force. For 
example, a blast furnace company has appointed a 
technical assistant to the vice-president of sales to 
handle special assignments. Much of his work is con- 
nected with sales and customer problems involving new 
and advanced materials. 

Specialists to handle customer service are sometimes 
a part of a sales department reorganization program. In 
a steel company, for example, a newly appointed man- 
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ager of customer service now handles all the administra- 
tive detail associated with order processing, expediting, 
traffic complaints, and claims. The inclusion of traffic 
under this marketing unit was a new departure. Despite 
traffic’s involvement with inbound materials, its inclu- 
sion as a part of marketing has reportedly been helpful 
in keeping the customer’s viewpoint in the forefront, 
and “materials now arrive at the customer’s plant in 
good condition.” 

The need to educate customers and retrain the sales 
force has caused some companies to add a corporate 
sales educational staff. An electrical products company, 
for instance, has established a department of field educa- 
tion as part of its marketing division. Its purpose is to 
educate dealers regarding new sales techniques and to 
train men for sales work. 


CLOSER SUPERVISION IN THE FIELD 


Despite the improved assistance to salesmen resulting 
from reorganization of the corporate marketing staff, ap- 
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proximately 20% of the companies that have made 
extensive changes in their marketing organization at the 
corporate level have also added new layers of sales 
management in the field. 


Reasons for Closer Field Supervision 


Cooperating companies that have created new field 
sales management positions usually give one or more of 
the following reasons for this action: (1) to relieve the 
general sales manager of line detail; (2) to reduce the 
span of control over field salesmen; (3) to improve com- 
munications between headquarters, salesmen, and cus- 
tomers; (4) to insure that decisions are made as close 


to the level of the customer as possible; and (5) to 
create a spirit of divisional competition. 

Some executives comment that field salesmen, despite 
their technical abilities and years of experience, still 
require relatively close supervision and support. Other- 
wise, poor selling habits may go undetected, new 
products may be neglected in favor of the more familiar 
ones, and corporate sales programs and policies may 
falter for lack of coordinated sales effort. 

Equally responsible for the addition of more field 
sales managers is fear that the growth of marketing 
operations will cause the individual salesman to feel 
isolated and lacking support in his selling efforts. One 
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objective of field managers, therefore, is to supply a 
personal touch to boost the salesman’s morale, to make 
him feel closer to the top sales organization, and to 
instil a greater will to sell. 

Another reason for the establishment of closer field 
supervision is the need to keep abreast of rapidly chang- 
ing product specifications and specialized customer 
needs. While sales retraining classes and_ refresher 
courses provide a partial answer to this need, some 
companies have found it desirable to maintain continu- 
ous communication with the field. Regional and field 
sales managers serve as one means of accomplishment. 


Methods of Approach 


Among the reporting companies that have passed 
additional sales management responsibilities down the 
line, most rely on conventional organization patterns. 
There is, nevertheless, no common pattern to the par- 
ticular field sales supervisory position that cooperating 
companies have established as part of their recent mar- 
keting reorganizations. Newly created positions depend 
on those already in existence as well as the particular 
sales management problems that caused the change. 
The following are some examples of field sales manage- 
ment positions recently established by some of the 
cooperating companies: 


Addition of a field sales manager to relieve the corporate 
sales manager of line supervision 


Addition of several district sales managers to relieve the 
corporate sales manager of line supervision 


Addition of a divisional or regional sales manager fo supervise 
district sales managers 


Addition of group sales supervisors, working under the direc- 
tion of district sales managers, to supervise a relatively small 
group of salesmen 


_ Field Reorganization Programs and Results 


Examples of the particular problems or circumstances 


that influenced changes in field sales management are 
_ best revealed in some of the comments of cooperators. 


In one case, a manufacturer of instruments reports: 


‘A few years ago, we rearranged our field sales organiza- 
tion by establishing the position of district sales manager. 
Prior to this time, we had some fifteen or sixteen field repre- 


' sentatives, all reporting to the sales manager at the home 


office. We now have six district managers who report to the 
home office, and each district manager has three or four 
sales representatives reporting to him. The sales representd- 
tives Operate within the geographical area assigned to each 
district manager. All of these moves have, in our opinion, 
worked out advantageously.” 
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A manufacturer of lumber products has attempted to 
relieve its district sales managers of line sales problems. 
The company president explains: ‘“Ten months ago we 
revised our marketing organization to decentralize 
supervision of field men. We operate nationally with the 
company divided into twelve sales districts, each headed 
by a district manager. Formerly, all these district man- 
agers reported to a home office sales manager. Under our 
new program, district managers are grouped under two 
division managers who, in turn, report to the sales 
manager. The division managers, while not based at the 
home office, participate in policy formation at periodic 
conferences with home office management.” The presi- 
dent also reports that the appointment of district man- 
agers has resulted in closer supervision and more con- 
tact with field men. 

Similar advantages are reported by a metal working 
machinery company which has added a field sales man- 
ager “in order to give us closer field supervision and a 
closer liaison with the territory managers and actual 
salesmen in the field. This change has materially expe- 
dited our communications flow, given us a more accurate 
means of evaluating field personnel and performance; it 
has been well accepted by the salesmen because it has 
provided them with much closer top-level cooperation 
when needed.” 

In another case, an iron and steel foundry has created 
a new level of middle sales management called sales 
supervisors. There is now a supervisor for every eight 
men. According to the company’s president, the addi- 
tional expense has been worth while. He explains that 
“this change, plus more frequent sales meetings, has 
made our sales force more knowledgeable and better 
equipped to gain full utilization of their working time, 
and has resulted in better communications with the 
home office. We consider the change as very advan- 
tageous and can see no disadvantages from it.” 

In contrast to the practice of some companies in 
adding to the regional sales management staff, a few 
concerns have moved in the opposite direction. For 
example, an aircraft company reports that it has elimi- 
nated field-based regional sales managers and now has 
them operate as part of the corporate sales staff. Ac- 
cording to an executive of the company, “this has 
resulted in a better-informed sales team.”’ 

Field sales-managers in some companies selling tech- 
nical products have difficulty in keeping abreast of de- 
velopments back at the plant. One such company, a 
producer of metalworking machinery, reports as follows: 

“Our sales structure has been reorganized to bring our 
sales engineering into a more highly centralized position. 
We have moved the majority of our sales engineering 
representatives from their field locations to permanent 
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residence at our factory site. Asa result, titles have been 
changed from that of product specialist or field product 
specialist to that of product sales manager and product 
sales engineer. The major advantage of this reorganiza- 
tion is to keep the technical sales force continually 
abreast of the fast-moving developments that will occur 
in machine tool structure and control. The close super- 
vision made possible by our new organization and its 
close association with the design engineering and manu- 
facturing departments gives the men great advantage in 
carrying out the educational function, which makes a 
sale successful.” 

Some other companies point out that expansion of 
sales management responsibilities in the field has its 
problems and disadvantages, but most such companies 
still believe the move to be worth while. A petroleum 
company thus reports: “The chief disadvantage at the 
district level stems from the necessary presupposition 
that jobs are filled with qualified people who are willing 
to handle the authority given them on a limited decen- 
tralized basis. We found, however, that in some in- 
stances jobs were filled with people who were unwilling 
to handle the authority, thus necessitating changes. The 
advantages, however, far outweigh the disadvantages.” 


SEARCH FOR BETTER MARKET COVERAGE 


Although cooperating companies seldom express com- 
plete satisfaction with their market coverage, actual 
realignment of the field sales organization is less fre- 
quently reported than are changes in the corporate 
marketing management staff. Among companies that 
have revised their field organizations, concern is not so 
much over geographic territories as it is over what 
products a salesman should handle and what type of 
accounts he should contact. 


Move toward Specialized Selling 


Specialized selling has gained in favor among some 
companies, particularly those that have highly technical 
products or those whose customers require technical 
advice on product usage. Approximately 17% of co- 
operating companies reporting significant marketing 
organization changes have recently adopted some form 
of specialized market coverage. On the other hand, a 
few other companies report a movement back to a 
general sales force. 

Survey participants report two forms of specialized 
selling. One is product specialization wherein the sales- 
man represents only one, or perhaps several, related 
product lines. The other is customer specialization, 
which may take several forms such as separate sales 
units to serve different industries or different channels 
of distribution. Salesmen thus concentrate their efforts 
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on one type of trade or on products that serve one indus- 
try, as for example, agriculture. 

The relatively few companies that report changes 
from a general to a product-line sales representation 
generally give greater concentration to selling effort and 
improved market coverage as their objectives. Diversifi- 
cation of markets and a growing complexity of products 
are common reasons why such companies no longer feel 
that one salesman can do justice to the full line of 
products. 

While such companies believe that the change to 
product-line selling has brought increased sales, some 
recognize certain disadvantages. For example, speciali- 
zation usually requires a larger sales force and is there- 
fore more costly. There is a duplication of travel and 
therefore added travel expense. Also, salesmen lose 
touch with other product lines, and new sales personnel 
never become thoroughly versed in all the company’s 
products. 

Other companies that favor a specialized selling effort 
concentrate on customer rather than on product spe- 
cialization. “In the last year,” reports a chemicals 


company, “we have moved toward market orientation. 


Last September, for example, we organized an agricul- 
tural chemicals division, putting together products sold 
to farmers by two other divisions. Within our divisions 
we are assigning more of our salesmen to industries 
rather than to geographical areas.” 

Similarly, an industrial machinery company execu- — 
tive writes: “We started out with the theory of going _ 
from general line salesmen to specialization, but we — 
have come up with a new term which we feel describes — 
our planning better—‘concentration’ as compared to 
specialization. We are gradually rearranging our ac- 
count assignments to enable men to concentrate on 
certain markets in which their talents are best suited. 
We are attempting to better match the abilities of our 
salesmen to the needs of our customers.” 

Customer specialization sometimes results in the crea- 
tion of new field sales units. An example is a hardware 
company that recently created two specialized field 
sales organizations, one group to cover the hardware 
and plumbing fields, and the other the automotive and 
industrial fields. So far, the company has noted no dis- 
advantages and is confident that the organization 


change will materially strengthen its position in the — 


industry. 


Companies moving toward specialized customer sell- 


ing state the same objectives and problems as do com- 
panies that specialize in product lines. Most of the 
programs are relatively recent and have not as yet 
revealed their degree of effectiveness. 

A few other companies that have not changed their 
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line sales organization have nevertheless introduced 
specialization at the staff level. A highly diversified 
chemicals company has recently made a primary effort 
in this direction by creating an architectural sales man- 
ager who directs the promotion of company products of 
all divisions to architects and consulting engineers. 


Move toward General Sales Organizations 


The search for more effective market coverage and 
sales effort at a lower cost has caused a few other co- 
operating companies to move away from specialized 
selling. One office equipment company states that it has 
eliminated specialty salesmen, replacing them with 
salesmen selling the entire line of company products. A 
second office equipment company states that it has 
recently combined three separate product sales forces 
into one over-all combination sales force responsible for 
selling all of the company’s products directly to users. 
While results have been favorable, as had been antici- 
pated, the company is now going back in some instances 
to separate sales forces for certain product lines where 
highly technical skill is required and where selling efforts 
are not compatible with those for other products. A 
third company, one devoted to specialized industrial 
machinery, is training its sales representatives to sell all 
its products instead of specializing. 

Elimination of duplicated sales efforts has in some 
instances been accomplished by combining the sales 
organizations of the parent and acquired companies. A 
textile company that made such a consolidation reports 
the following results: ‘“The reorganization has enabled 
us to weed out substandard sales and marketing people 
and work with our strongest men. Also, combined 
volume has allowed us to go much further in the direc- 
tion of sales specialization, has reduced territory size, 
improved efficiency of customer coverage, etc.” 


Relations with Sales Agents 


Some of the companies surveyed are moving away 
from the use of selling agents or manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives. An industrial machinery company has found 
that, except in unusual cases, its agents were ineffec- 
tively selling highly engineered, nonstandard products. 
Its agents are useful, however, to “bird-dog”’ sales of 
this type and are effective if qualified salesmen support 
them. Consequently the company is building its own 
sales force to work in conjunction with outside agents. 

A manufacturer of industrial electrical equipment has 
in recent years begun to employ salaried sales engineers 
in the field. Experience has taught the company that 
employees who devote full time to selling its products 
do better than agents who have quite a number of lines 
and can devote only part time to the products of one 
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company. As a result of the change to a company- 
employed sales force, this company’s sales have grown 
over the past two years. 

Also an iron and steel foundry reports: ““We have 
gradually almost entirely eliminated our dependence on 
independent manufacturers’ representatives to sell our 
products, replacing them with our own full-time sales 
personnel having a good knowledge of costing, design, 
and foundry production problems. In so doing, we have 
shifted the emphasis from a ‘wining and dining’ selling 
approach, to an engineering-oriented effort to help the 
customer.” 

In contrast, another company believes that its poor 
experience with sales agents is for the most part its own 
fault and has resulted from a lack of experience in sup- 
plying the agents with adequate assistance. 


RESULTS OF ORGANIZATION CHANGES 


Respondents often point out that the general effects 
of changes in their sales organizations are difficult to 
evaluate. For one thing, many such changes are too 
recent to demonstrate results. Furthermore, sales execu- 
tives are never sure that an improved sales volume is 
actually the direct result of the organizational change. 
Hence, the advantages as reported by cooperators are 
a combination of tangible and anticipated results. The 
majority are nonetheless satisfied that, as a result of 
sales organizational changes, they are now better able to 
cope with competition and are hopeful that more in- 
tensified and more effective selling will follow. 


SALES PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


Marketing organization changes are made principally 
in the search for solutions to sales problems. These 
problems are many and varied among the reporting 
companies, but most of them are not strangers to the 
experienced marketing executive. Some problems are 
common to almost all companies, while others affect 
only a particular industry, as for example, the “‘hatless 
man”’ problem in the apparel industry. 

How to generate more sales volume at a profit is of 
course the underlying problem before most marketing 
staffs. Plain old competition and a weakening of the 
price structure are regarded as chief contributors to the 
basic problem of getting more sales at a profit. Also, a 
common problem in itself is how best to reorganize the 
marketing organization in order that greater selling 
efficiency may be achieved. 

Other sales challenges encountered by cooperating 
companies include the following: 


e Building sales volume to match production capacity 


e Improving service to customers 
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e Combating the inferior (price and quality) competitive 
product 


e Combating the sales decline caused by the shifting popu- 
larity of products and product lines 


e Broadening the market coverage 
e Expanding the company’s share of the market 
e Employing and training capable salesmen 


e Getting distributors to give greater attention to the com- 
pany’s lines 


e Instilling a spirit of salesmanship in the sales force 
¢ Competing with foreign goods 
e Developing new uses for products to increase sales 


e Overcoming a lack of profit margin 


The Pricing Problem 


Pricing policies and price cutting by competitors, and 
in some instances by a whole industry, constitute the 
sales problem of greatest concern to approximately 28% 
of the cooperating companies. Some of the concerns 
admit that they tend to follow their competitors’ pricing 
tactics because of failure to develop their own sound 
pricing policy. Price problems, as found by cooperators, 
are in many cases the result of industry overcapacity, 
declining markets, economic recessions, or competition 
resulting from products that can be manufactured 
easily by small, low-overhead companies with a mini- 
mum of capital expenditure. 

Executives report that price competition or price 
cutting takes several forms. For example, the president 
of a food company comments on the small operator who, 
with relatively little overhead, secures a share of the 
market by quoting a lower price: “The single most 
pressing sales problem that confronts our company this 
year is the pricing competition that we are experiencing, 
particularly from smaller organizations that are at- 
tempting to secure the business of large customers with- 
out the use of salesmen and hence without the necessity 
of paying commissions; their lower prices result pri- 
marily from this factor.” The president adds: ‘“‘As tech- 
nological advances in all industries continue, the gap in 
this field between any two competitive houses becomes 
narrower, with the result that customers have far less 
reason to choose between two competitive products than 
they have between the technical advice and other 
services offered by two competing suppliers.” 


Faking Quality and Price 


There is a second form of price cutting encountered 
by some companies: the misrepresentation of products 
which are hard to compare as to quality and which are 
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offered at a deceptively low price. Some executives de- 
plore the tendency of certain quality manufacturers to 
follow the lead of the price promoter by themselves pro- 
moting their lower-priced goods instead of their quality 
lines. A tire company executive expresses the typical 
feeling of companies faced with this kind of price com- 
petition: “To most people a tire is a tire, as long as the 
tread is black, and it is reasonably round. The fact is one 
tire may be a splendid example of quality, safety, and 
serviceability; and another (made by the same manu- 
facturer and bearing his name) may be a much smaller, 
actually or potentially dangerous piece of junk if oper- 
ated at normal road speeds of fifty, sixty and seventy 
miles an hour. We are completely at a loss to under- 
stand why supposedly reputable manufacturers will 
jeopardize their reputations in this fashion, but they do 
and are spending most of their advertising dollars pro- 
moting this low-priced material!” 


Scare Pricing 


Some executives blame their whole industry for en- 
gaging in another form of price cutting—the policy of 
reducing prices whenever the economy goes a little sour. 
One executive defines this form of price cutting as the 
“lowering of prices for unfounded reasons.’ A foundry 
executive says that his industry is particularly notori- 
ous for unsound logic and practice in pricing policies 
during temporary periods of low economic ebb. He 
further adds that “this is pure desperation and a sad 
testimonial to our industry.” Similarly, a paper goods 
manufacturer states that his industry at the present 
time is in a chaotic price situation; “the more you sell, 
the more you lose.” : 

Some executives state that price competition would 
not be so troublesome were it not for the continual 
increase of manufacturing and distribution costs—the 
profit squeeze. Writes one manufacturer of industrial 
equipment: 

“With the continual increase in costs we have been 
unable to effect a sufficient degree of cost reduction to 
offset these costs. Thus our profit margins have been 
reduced. At the same time our competitors are making 
various price reductions that do not seem justified on 
any grounds except the attempt to get a larger share of 
the available business. This naturally results in a serious 
sales problem and requires the best efforts and judgment 
of our sales department.” 


Solving the Price Problem 


Hard selling, quality, service, and cost savings are the 
best answers to price competition, according to co- 
operators who named this their most pressing sales 
problem. The following are several steps that are being 
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taken to relieve the effects of price competition and the 
resulting profit squeeze: 


_ @ Gearing for a better job of selling on a quality and profit 
basis rather than just taking orders 


_ @ Alerting salesmen and dealers that the best way to combat 
_ misleading low-price advertising is through demonstration of the 
actual competitive product 


__ e Improving selling skills so that extra value, if present, can 
be ‘‘sold in” 


e Emphasizing the ‘‘value analysis approach’’ with cus- 
tomers as the yardstick to use for determining from whom they 


should buy 


e Reinforcing the company image as the leader in the fields 
in which the company participates through advertising, litera- 
ture, publicity, and promotion 


e Seeking new markets and new products where price com- 
petition may not be so fierce 


e Passing up large-volume sales that reduce profitability 


e Weeding out small accounts where service costs are 


excessive - 
e Changing product mix to improve profitability 
e Providing new distinctive products with sales appeal 
e Increasing frequency of customer contacts 
e Eliminating low volume and marginal items 


e Reducing manufacturing costs wherever possible to make 
possible lower prices at a profit 


Despite the fact that most cooperators take a “go it 
alone” approach to combating the pricing problem, a 
few companies hope that their industry associations will 
encourage price stabilization. An iron and steel foundry 
executive states: 

“Our company refuses to participate in any across- 
the-board reductions in prices, even though selective 
pricing is sometimes practiced if justifiable, based on 
business conditions and comprehensive cost data. We 
feel that it is difficult for us to take any definite steps to 
eliminate price cutting in our field. We are very active 
in our national trade association and through this 
means, it might be said that we are making an institu- 
tional try towards improving the situation.” 


Problems in Selling Effectiveness 


Next to pricing, the marketing problem of greatest 
concern to cooperating companies is the creation of a 
more effective, harder-hitting sales force. Many cor- 
porate managements have attempted to provide more 
assistance to field salesmen, through such steps as, for 
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example, the reorganization of sales and marketing. But 
some cooperators point out that in the final analysis it 
is the salesman himself who makes the sale and thereby 
generates profits for the company. The effectiveness of 
salesmen leaves much to be desired, according to some 
respondents who cite two basic problems: the need for 
proper training, and the will to sell. 


Retraining the Sales Force 


Renewed emphasis on sales training is centered prin- 
cipally on teaching old dogs new tricks. Sales executives 
point out that selling techniques change over the years 
necessitating reeducation of older salesmen. Also, prod- 
ucts and product lines change, but the veteran salesman 
tends to push the items with which he is most familiar. 
A further need for sales training is derived from the 
growing technical complexity of certain products that 
had heretofore been mechanical or less complicated. 
Such technological change has in some instances re- 
quired an entirely new kind of selling. 

Emphasis on retraining has often resulted in refresher 
courses both in the field and back at headquarters. An 
aircraft company is operating what it terms an around- 
the-clock sales training school. In fact, it has four 
schools: (1) basic sales techniques; (2) advanced sales 
training; (3) sales manager conference (refresher train- 
ing); and (4) a school for parts, accessories, and gear 
salesmen. This company has a full-time training direc- 
tor, an assistant, and classrooms. Within one year’s time 
the company expects to reach 90% of its sales personnel. 
The following year the courses will be repeated, with 
each group moving up to a more advanced school. Com- 
menting on the school’s effectiveness, a company execu- 
tive writes: 

“We feel that this sales-training effort is the best 
investment of all the year’s money spent by our entire 
marketing division. This sales-training program, of 
course, will be a never-ending one, but we are now in an 
era of professional selling where only the well educated, 
well trained, with a high degree of proficiency, will 
succeed and survive.” 


Generating Salesmanship 


Instilling an aggressive spirit of sales determination in 
the individual, while not a new problem, is receiving 
increased attention because of growing competition, the 
recent business recession, and the profit squeeze. Some 
companies blame the individual salesman for lack of 
selling aggressiveness, while others attribute the prob- 
lem to economic or other outside influences. Holding the 
former attitude, an executive of a metal-stamping com- 
pany observes that ‘“‘salesmen are going through a day- 
by-day routine, without considering its usefulness; calls 
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are being made for the sake of making calls and not 
necessarily for sales.” 

In contrast, other companies are concerned lest the 
recent business recession within their industry will dis- 
courage the salesmen and cause them to lose “‘the sales 
spirit.” In one case, an electrical products company 
executive is disturbed about the company’s effort to 
conform to the advertising standards set by the Federal 
Trade Commission; he fears that the company’s con- 
servative claims for its products will hurt the morale of 
the sales force because some competitors ignore the 
regulations. 

In an effort to keep sales spirit high, many cooperat- 
ing companies are striving to improve communications 
between the sales force and headquarters and to build 
up headquarters’ support of the field effort by reorganiz- 
ing the corporate sales staff. Other steps taken by some 
respondents to improve their salesmen’s morale include: 


e Stepped-up advertising geared to meet the needs of the 
sales force 


e Introduction of new products in a wider range 


e Group meetings and visits from home-office sales execu- 
tives and staff specialists 


e Use of sales promotion programs 


Revitalizing the Sales Force 

Some companies that are trying to build a more 
aggressive sales organization are currently in the process 
of cutting out the deadwood and are bringing in a more 
youthful group of “middle” sales management. A youth- 
ful sales punch has in some instances been achieved 
by opening up field sales management positions under 
regional or divisional sales heads. Younger men are being 
solicited to fill these new positions. One company has 
lowered the average age of its line sales managers by 
ten years through sales reorganization. 

Other companies report that they are riding close herd 
on their sales people and are insisting that they now 
become more aggressive than formerly. A textile manu- 
facturer takes this approach: “We are trying to solve 
this problem by having frequent contacts with the 
individual salesman, endeavoring to have him identify 
his progress in the company with his own individual 
efforts, and to increase the individual’s sense of pride in 
his own work and accomplishments. Most of all, we are 
trying to get the individual salesman to stand on his own 
two feet and stop this constant looking for someone to 
help him or support him on matters that he could and 
should solve himself.” 

Despite management’s efforts, the will to sell is a 
personal matter and can only be generated by the 
individual himself, say some respondents. Commenting 
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on this point, the president of a hardware manufacturing 
company writes: 


“It is my reasoned opinion that the social changes that 
have taken place since the ‘30's have had a very marked 
influence upon the ‘success urge’ of younger people coming 
into sales. Very few things, including sales, seem to lead 
young people to lives of dedication. Selling to me is a 
dedicated art. Unless one is willing to work at it seven days 
a week, twenty-four hours a day, the person who does will 
get the big piece of cake away from the easier-going type. 
The philosophy of ‘mediocrity’ which permeates the American 
scene today has its greatest impact on the selling field. No 
matter what we may do in the way of making better products 
more efficiently at the factory level, the distribution of those 
products will be just as successful as the motivation of the 
men who project them to the customers, and no more so.” 


Cart G. BAUMES 
G. CuarK THOMPSON 
Division of Business Practices 


Business Forecasts 


[Continued from page 33] 


fuel oils, and the growing popularity of compact cars. . . . 

“Estimated domestic demand for petroleum products this 
year is 1% to 2% over 1960 and an all-time high. To meet this 
demand, it is estimated that domestic production of crude oil — 
and natural gas liquids also will reach record highs. Marketed 
production of natural gas is expected to continue its rapid 
expansion and perhaps show an increase of 5% over 1960... .” 


Primary Commodities 


J. CARVEL LANGE, president, Industrial Commodity Corpora- 
tion (May 18)—“‘World exports of primary products should be 
higher in 1961 than in 1960 because of higher prices, higher ~ 
demand, and larger government programs. Even so, the share 
of such products in world exports will likely decline, though ~ 
possibly not so rapidly as in recent years of falling primary 
prices. Primary export prices should also be higher in dollar 
terms in 1961. 

“Demand trends among the United States leading cus- 
tomers for primary products are favorable. Total exports of 
primary products from this country should show little change — 
in 1961 over 1960. Lower exports of cotton and coal should 
offset higher exports of fats, oils, oilseeds, hides, grains, fruits — 
and vegetables. United States primary imports, on the other 
hand, should be lower in 1961 than in 1960, because of lower 
imports of petroleum and ores and concentrates. 

“As to longer-range prospects, United States exports of 
primary products seem headed for further increases next year 
because of continuing pressure to dispose of agricultural pro- 
duction, notably surplus grains, and because of the growing — 
popularity abroad of such nonsurplus items as American 
tobacco and soybeans. Beyond next year, it should be possible 
to foresee greater emphasis on farm production curbs, and 
reduced federal assistance to foreign buyers, a drop in primary 


[Continued on page 52] 
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Utility Appropriations: Pause in the Ascent 


In 1960, the private investor-owned gas and electric 


utility companies approved more than $5.8 billion for 


expenditure on new plant construction. This sum was 


almost $750 million greater than that authorized in 


1958, and more than $200 million in excess of capital 


allocations in 1959. Plants in progress and put in place 


during 1960 totaled about $100 million less than 
in 1959 and $200 million less than in 1958. Therefore, 
despite a somewhat greater volume of cancellations 
against earlier approvals, backlogs of uninvested author- 
izations posted their second successive yearly increase — 


| 


an impetus to increased capital spending. 
Based upon preliminary seasonal adjustment, con- 
struction outlays by the private utility companies rose 


from the third to the fourth quarter by about 3%, in 
response to the earlier climb of approvals and the expan- 


sion of backlogs. This increase followed two consecutive 


quarters of decline. 


Capital appropriations had advanced between the 


fourth quarter of 1959 and the third quarter of last year, 
and backlogs reflected the divergence between increas- 
ing authorizations and declining outlays. In the fourth 
quarter of 1960, however, capital appropriations dipped 
moderately. Since capital expenditures rose in this 
period, there was a moderate backlog depletion. 

From 1959 to 1960, backlogs increased by about $140 
million. This rise was accounted for chiefly by the 
electric utilities, as the gas companies cut approvals by 
about 7% against a decline in actual expenditures of 
only 2%. This somewhat deeper cut in authorizations 
led to a backlog drain of about 2%. The general diver- 
gence in behavior between the electric and gas com- 
panies, however, disappeared in the fourth quarter of 
last year. Both industries reduced new authorizations 
while mod:vately increasing their spending. In both 
industries, therefore, the reservoir of uninvested funds 
declined slightly from the third to the fourth quarter. 

At the end of 1960, backlogs in the electrical utility 


Table 1: Gas and Electric Utility Investment, 1958-1960! 


Millions of Dollars 


Percentage Change: 
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Year: Fourth Quarter Year: Fourth Quarter 
1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 1958 to 1959 to 1958 to 1959 to 
1960 1960 1960 1960 
_ TOTAL UTILITIES 
' Opening backlog.,............. 6,304 5,660 5,694 6,076 5,492 6,029 —10 + I en +10 
_ Appropriations................. 5,078 5,595 5,813 1,230 1,817 1,542 +14 + 4 + 25 —1I 
Canceled. toner aes gi. oe —477 —447 —655 —182 —193 —333 +37 + 47 + 83 +73 
_ Capital expenditures............. 5,245 5,114 5,020 1,464 1,422 1,406 id aah yes wee, — 1 
/MClosing backlog... .........55%; 5,660 5,694 5,832 5,660 5,694 5,832 + 3 + 2 + 3 + 2 
- Backlog change................ —644 + 34 +138 +416 +202 —197 aN aS ae A 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
Opening backlog............... 5,131 4,488 4,329 4,793 4,318 4,690 —16 — 4 — 2 +9 
Appropriations................. 3,400 3,589 3,947 785 1,071 974 +16 + 10 + 24 — 9 
MBEIICOIOG sons iereVah Geis, ono: tres de esvaievs —279 — 365 —444 — 97 —143 —256 +59 + 22 +164 +79 
Capital expenditures 28 Stirrers 3,764 3,383 3,331 993 917 907 —J2 = 52 9 — 1 
Closing backlog................ 4,488 4,329 4,501 4,488 4,329 4,501 0 + 4 0 + 4 
Backlog change................ — 643 —159 +172 —305 + 11 —189 : 
GAS UTILITIES 
Opening backlog............... 1,173 1,172 1,365 1,283 1,174 1,339 +16 + 16 + 4 +14 
Appropriations..............-.. 1,678 2,006 1,866 445 746 568 +11 27 + 28 —24 
(CRTs (SSG 4 aS Scie wen Reena —198 —82 —211 — 85 — 50 — 77 +7 +157 — 10 +54 
Capital expenditures............. 1,481 1,731 1,689 471 505 499 +14 ali? + 6 — J] 
Closing backlog................ 1,172 1,365 1,331 1,172 1,365 1,331 +14 ri} + 14 —- 2 
Backlog change................ — 7 +193 — 34 —I11 +191 = 5 
1 Estimates for all private investor-owned gas and electric companies, based upon reports from 178 companies 
Sources: The Conference Board; Edison Electric Institute; American Gas Association 
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Table 2: Capital Appropriations and Expenditures of Investor-Owned Gas and Electric Utilities, 
1958-1960' 


Millions of dollars 


1958 1959 1960 
| i Ul IV | I Ul IV | i Ul IV 

TOTAL UTILITIES 

Opening backlog.......... 6,304 7,914 6,936 6,076 5,660 7,143 6,283 5,492 5,694 7,296 6,633 6,029 

Appropriations...........- 2,757 409 682 1,230 2,688 509 581 1,817 2,792 702 ITT S42 

Canceled iii) tars inat ane val 82. 6) i152 25-182 —143 tA = 407-7193 930 1295 100 es dao 

Capital expendifures........ 1,065 1,326 1,390 1,464 1,062 1,298 1,332 1,422 Vj097.2 1,236 i Zeb 1,406 

Closing backlog........... 7,914 6,936 6,076 5,660 7,143 6,283 5,492 5,694 7,296 6,633 6,029 5,832 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES 

Opening backlog.......... 5,131 6,277 5,554 4,793 4,488 5,381 4,818 4,318 4,329 5,603 5,218 4,690 

Appropriations............ 2,012 296 307 785 1,791 346 381 1,071 2,086 547 340 974 

Canceled’ <2 ict... 21 she atone —36 Seen eile = oF —135 —49 —38  —143 — 86 —45 = 57, = 2596 

Capital expenditures........ 830 980 961 993 763 860 843 917 726 887 811 907 

Closing backlog..........- 6,277 5,554 4,793 4,488 5,381 4,818 4,318 4,329 5,603 5,218 4,690 4,501 
GAS UTILITIES - 

Opening backlog. .... Sot WA E VUE A ERP Typ aK] 1172. 1,762, 1469) eal hee 1,365 1,693 7 J 4) See dae 

Appropriations............ 745 113 375 445 897 163 200 746 706 155 437 568 

Canceled... 52 rae terse: —46 aay —45 —85 mie aa Fs we —50 aur —84 —43 Sr i 

Capital expenditures........ 235 346 429 471 299 438 489 505 371 349 470 499 

Closing backlog........... 1,637. 1,382 1,283 1,172 1,762 1,465 1,174 1,365 1,693 1,415 1,339 1,331 


1 Estimates for all private investor-owned gas and electric companies, based upon reports from 178 companies 


Sources: The Conference Board; Edison Electric Institute; American Gas Association 


industry were still greater than a year earlier. The gas 
companies, on the other hand, had a slightly smaller 
volume of funds remaining for investment at year end 
1960. 

Thus the upward pressure for future capital spending, 
noted in the initial report on this survey, still appeared 
somewhat greater for the electrical utilities than for 
the gas companies. 


Second Report on New Survey 


This is the second report on a new quarterly survey 
of tapital appropriations recently authorized by the 
private gas and electric utility industries. This survey, 
financed by Newsweek magazine, is conducted by THE 
CoNFERENCE Boarp in conjunction with the Edison 
Electric Institute and the American Gas Association. 

The survey studies the private investor-owned gas 
and electric companies. Excluded from its measures of 
new plant and equipment programming, as recorded in 
formally authorized capital appropriations, are the 

power cooperatives and governmental systems. During 
the period from the first quarter of 1958 through the 
fourth quarter of 1960, fifty-three private gas transmis- 
sion and distribution companies and 125 electrical 
generating, transmission, and distribution firms re- 
ported to this survey.! 

Besides excluding power cooperatives and govern- 
mental systems, the present survey further screens out 
expenditures by the investor-owned group in all second- 
ary services such as steam-heat distribution, transporta- 
tion lines, and telephone systems. The data provided, 
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therefore, represent only those sums spent on direct gas 
and electric services. 


Gas Industry Directions 


In the last three months of 1960, the gas and electric | 
companies authorized more than $1.5 billion for new 
construction. This sum was about a fourth more than 
was authorized in the same period of 1958, but was 
almost a sixth less than in 1959. Actual expenditures on 
new construction, however, were somewhat less than in 
both previous years, and backlogs consequently con- 
tinued to rise. 

In the latest quarter, the gas utility companies cut — 
their authorizations a fourth below the year-ago sum, © 
reversing a dramatic year-to-year increase in the third — 
quarter. Although their actual expenditures nearly — 
matched those of a year earlier, cancellations rose and — 
the backlog of unspent appropriations at year end was a 
shade less than at the end of 1959. a 

Gas utility approvals at the end of 1960 were about — 
30% greater than in the final three months of 1958. : 


1 The cooperating electric companies accounted for more than 92% = 


of all investor-owned utility plant and for almost 93% of all direct 
kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate customers by private units in 1958. — 
The cooperating gas companies accounted for more than 62% of the 
revenues from sales of all investor-owned gas transmission and 
distribution facilities in 1959. 

Estimates of capital appropriations, expenditures, and backlogs of 
unexpended authorizations for the entire industry are constructed 
from totals tabulated from the company reports. These sums are 
adjusted according to the extent to which the reporting sample ac- 
counts for the activity of all privately owned units, as stated above. 
These estimates are further adjusted to bench marks provided by 
censuses of the electric and gas utilities, which are conducted annually 
by the Edison Electric Institute and the American Gas Association 
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Electric 


RISING APPROVALS 
3OOST SPENDING OUTLOOK 


millions of dollars 


Capital appropriations, expenditures, and changes in unexpended backlogs in 1958, 1959, f 
_ and 1960 APPROPRIATIONS 


ased upon reports from 177 investor-owned gas and electric utility companies 
sources: American Gas Association; Edison Electric Institute; The Conference Board 


Total 
16,000 


APPROPRIATIONS 


EXPENDITURES 


i 
! 


CANCELLA (Ons) | 
CHANGES IN BACKLOG 


APPROPRIATIONS 


1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
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Cancellations of earlier authorizations were about a 
tenth lower, and actual construction outlays were only 
a shade above the mark of two years before. As a conse- 
quence, the backlog at the end of 1960 was almost $160 
million, or 14% larger than at the end of 1958. The 
direction of spending, up from 1958, appeared destined 
to rise further. 


Electrical Trends 


Capital appropriations of the electric utilities dipped 
about 9% below the year-ago level during the last three 
months of 1960, extending a similar decline in the 
previous quarter. At the same time, capital spending 
was slightly behind that of a year earlier. Although can- 
cellations took a jump, capital outlays had not caught 
up with the previous increases in appropriations; and 
backlogs still exceeded their 1959 marks in the last two 
quarters of 1960. However, the rate of year-to-year 
advance in backlogs was cut in half between the third 
and fourth quarters. 

The electrical utilities authorized almost a billion dol- 
lars in the last three months of 1960. This sum was 
nearly $190 million more than in the same period of 
1958, a relative gain of about a fourth. On the other 
hand, year-end cancellations in 1960 were some $160 
million more than two years earlier, which may be 
related to the temporary slackening in industrial power 
use in the last half of 1960. Capital expenditures were 
about 10% lower than in the final three months of 1958, 
and backlogs at the end of 1960 were consequently 
only a shade above their mark of two years earlier. 


General Trends 


Total utility approvals made a sustained advance 
above year-earlier levels for four successive quarters, 
commencing in the final months of 1959 and extending 
through September of last year, before coming to a halt 
in the last quarter. Actual expenditures fell moderately 
during 1959. In the first quarter of 1960, however, they 
edged above the volume of a year earlier, only to dip 
some 5% in the second quarter. In the following quarter 
they declined 4%, and in the closing months they were 
only a shade below outlays during the fourth quarter of 
1959. This moderation in the rate of decline is reflected 
in the increase from the third to the fourth quarter in 
the seasonally adjusted rate of expenditures, discussed 
below. Thus approvals rose for some nine months before 
exerting an upward push on spending. 

Backlogs of unspent appropriations fell below year- 
earlier levels through the first three quarters of 1959. In 
the final months of the year they recovered, and con- 
tinued to mount through all four quarters of 1960. It 
was evidently this rise in backlogs, fed by large boosts 
in approvals, which provided the forward impetus to 
capital spending in the closing months of last year. Most 
of this impetus was derived from the cumulated effect 
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of successive hikes in electrical utility approvals during - 
the last three quarters of 1959 and the first two quarters 
of 1960. 


Cancellation Rate Rises 


Although appropriations described a rising curve until 
the last three months of 1960, cancellations also ™ 
mounted. In the second quarter they reversed a first-_ 
quarter decline with a boost of almost $60 million. In~ 
the third quarter they rose another $60 million above | 
those of a year earlier, and in the fourth quarter they 
were about $140 million greater. 

Both the electric and gas industries had a similar 
trend in cancellations (see table 2). After falling in the 
first two quarters of 1960, electric utility cancellations - 
rose by almost $20 million in the third quarter. In the 
fourth quarter they exceeded the volume of suspended 
programs of a year earlier by more than $100 million. 
Gas utility cancellations, after holding steady in the: 
first three months, jumped by more than $60 million in| 
the second quarter of 1960. In the third quarter they 
exceeded the 1959 rate by more than $40 million, and 
in the closing months they were boosted by another $25— 
million. 

The dip in electric utility approvals and the boost in» 
cancellations during the last half of 1960 raise a prob-— 
lem of interpretation, since total kilowatt-hour sales and 
operating incomes continued to rise. Part of the explana-— 
tion may lie in the sales trends by electrical markets. 
Residential and commercial sales of electricity appar-— 
ently maintained a steady ascent. But sales to industrial” 
consumers evidently tapered off slightly during this” 
period, as some industries temporarily reduced their rate” 
of operations because of slack business. 


Prospects for New Construction 


At the end of 1960, the dip in capital appropriations! 
and the boost in expenditures caused a temporary lull” 
in the upward pressure on future plant construction. On 
a year-to-year basis, backlogs increased less in the last _ 
three months of the year than in the second or third. 
quarters. 

This slackening of backlog pressure was evidenced by- 
the ratio between end-of-quarter backlogs and the 
volume of outlays during the quarter, which posted the | 
smallest gain above the year-ago mark since the first 
quarter of 1960. For all private utilities, the ratio be- 
tween closing backlogs and quarterly expenditures has: 
shown the following pattern since 1958: 


Years 
Quarter 1958 1959 1960 
Nee ks. s+ co ee ene 7.4 6.7 6.7 
Ll ias ts sess he oe 48 5.4 
eee ee ye eas ee 4.4 4.] 47 
I Vickavest creer oe veil ena Su 4.0 4.1 


In the first quarter of last year, the backlog ratio: 
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(which shows the number of quarters that closing back- 
jogs would last at the rate of spending during the 
quarter) matched that in the first three months of 1959, 
and was down from the rate posted in early 1958. 
In the first three quarters of 1959, these ratios were 
ibelow the previous year’s levels, and outlays reflected 
the lack of support. 
_ The backlog ratio pulled even with that of a year 
earlier in the first three months of 1960, and rose in the 
second and third quarters. In the fourth quarter, spend- 
ing reflected the expansion in backlogs for the first time, 
‘ising around 3% above the third quarter. But backlogs 
were also cut in the fourth quarter by the decline in new 
eapital appropriations. The ratio between the unspent 
backlog remaining at the end of 1960 and outlays in the 
jast quarter was 4.1, as compared with 4.0 at the end of 
959. Although still higher, the increase was less than in 
the previous two quarters. 
» The backlog-expenditure relationship for the electric 
utilities has been consistently higher than a year earlier 
for six consecutive quarters, as indicated by the follow- 
‘ing ratios: 


Years 
Quarter 1958 1959 1960 
Mee 7.6 7.1 17 
> con dcgeeeel eee 5.7 5.6 a 
De eee ees oe 5.0 5.1 58 
aap ea 4.5 47 5.0 


Tn the third and fourth quarters of 1959, the backlog 
atio for the electric utilities edged above those of a year 
earlier for the first time; and every quarter of 1960 
itnessed gains in the ratio. The trend of expenditures 
y the electrical utility companies improved moderately 
during the first half of 1960, but fell off in the third 
quarter. With the continuation of year-to-year gains in 
che ratio of backlogs to outlays, this industry’s spending 
i again in the fourth quarter of last year. The con- 
ribution of appropriations to the end-of-quarter back- 
tog in the closing months of 1960 was less than in the 
pther quarters of the year, and a boost in spending 
further reduced them. Nevertheless, the backlog ratio 
at the end of 1960 was greater than at the same time in 
1958 or 1959, a record that was matched by all other 
quarters of last year. Thus considerable support for 
tuture spending by the electrical industry still remained 
at year end. . 
Expenditures by the gas utility industry were rein- 
forced relatively less by backlogs: 


Years 
Quarter 1958 1959 1960 
BE ol se ee ee eames 7.0 59 4.6 
eee 4.0 3.3 4.1 
MENS 3 Lc kciaetly eats he 3.0 24 2.8 
Bi bow oa ds 2.5 2.7 PM, 


After dipping below the year-ago rate in the first quarter 
of 1960, the ratio in the following two quarters climbed 
above its year-earlier marks. In the last two quarters of 
the year, outlays reflected this improvement; but in the 
last three months of the year the backlog ratio, sapped 
by the sizable decline in new authorizations, declined 
seasonally to a level equaling that in 1959 and made 
uncertain the future outlays of this industry. 


Utility Outlays: Private and Public 


During the three years from 1958 through 1960, 
quarterly capital expenditures by the private investor- 
owned gas and electric utility companies (as estimated 
by the EEI and the AGA) have averaged more than 88% 
of all utility outlays, as reported by the United States 
Department of Commerce and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The quarterly figures showed a 
range of only two percentage points above or below the 
normal level. That is, on the average, outlays by the 
private utility companies have varied from about 86% 
to 90% of total utility expenditures in the twelve quar- 
ters presently covered by this survey.! 

About one eighth of the total, on the average, seems 
accounted for mostly by the governmental systems and 
power cooperatives and has varied from about $600 mil- 
lion to about $900 million in the past. three years. A 
negligible portion is spent for secondary services. 

The chart on page 50 shows the quarterly volume of 
capital outlays, seasonally adjusted at annual rates, for 
total public utilities and separately adjusted for the 
private gas and electric utility industries. 

The decline in the investor-owned total from the first 
to the second quarter of 1960, for example, was the 
result of a dip in gas company outlays which out- 
weighed a rise in electric utility spending. The further 
drop from the second to the third quarter, however, 
arose from the reverse set of trends. The rise of some 
3% in private utility outlays from the third to the 
fourth quarter of 1960 was shared by both the electric 
and gas divisions. 

It is also apparent that throughout 1960 as in previ- 
ous periods—with the exception of the second half of 
1959—total utility spending has gone in the same direc- 
tion as outlays by the investor-owned aggregate. Spend- 
ing by the publicly owned systems (government and 
cooperative), again except in the last two quarters of 
1959, remained fairly stable from 1958 through 1960, 
varying from somewhat less than $600 milion to a 
shade over $900 million. In the third quarter of 1959, 
however, public utility outlays dipped to about $500 
million from almost $800 million in the second quarter. 
In the fourth quarter, they dropped to $400 million. 

Spending by the private gas companies has hovered 
around 30% of total utility outlays, or about a third of 

1 The extreme percentages were 85.1% and 93.9%, respectively, in 
the third quarter of 1958 and the fourth quarter of 1959. These 
ratios are based upon the quarterly sums estimated for the investor- 


owned gas and electric companies and for all public utilities, before 
seasonal adjustment 
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Private Utilities Boost Outlays in Fourth Quarter 


Capital expenditures of investor-owned gas and electric utilities, cooperative systems, and governmental units, by calendar quarters, in billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted 
Sources: The Conference Board; American Gas Association; Edison Electric Institute; Securities and Exchange Commission 
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the investor-owned aggregate. The private electric util- 
ity companies accounted for the remainder of utility 
expenditures—around three fifths of all utility outlays 
and two thirds of the investor-owned group. 

These proportions have not varied much between the 
private and public sectors over the past three years, 
except for the latter half of 1959, when outlays in the 
private sector rose or remained steady while in the 
public area they fell sharply. Within the private field, 
however, there have been almost continual shifts in the 
proportions of total outlays accounted for by the two 
‘subdivisions. Thus capital spending programs in these 
industries apparently arise from distinct sets of condi- 
tions requiring different explanations. 


Summary and Prospect 


During the last half of 1960, trends in approvals and 
outlays became reversed, with appropriations declining 
and spending gaining. The gas utility companies posted 
the sharpest dip in approvals. This cutback caused a 
similar but smaller decline in unexpended backlogs. 

Approvals of the electrical utilities fell moderately in 
the third and fourth quarters of last year. Spending 
advanced in the final months, but dramatic boosts in 
appropriations during previous quarters helped to main- 
tain uninvested backlogs of funds in excess of year- 
earlier rates. In the second half of 1960, a lull in the 
industrial consumption of utility services apparently 
caused the pace of sales and operating incomes of the pri- 
vateutilitiesto slacken slightly. Withthis pause, decisions 
on requirements for new generation and transmission 
facilities were evidently shaded lower, and previously 
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approved projects were stretched out or postponed 
temporarily. Existing project backlogs were crimped. 
With the passage of conditions that dimmed the gas 
and electric markets in the last six months of 1960, 
industrial sales and net revenues will pick up once again, 
providing a spur to new utility plant construction pro- 
grams. This improvement will be evidenced early in a 
letup in cancellations and postponements of existing 
projects, and in a rise of newly initiated programs. This 
will lead in time to higher construction expenditures. — 
The need to expand and modernize gas and electric 
utility plants is always present. The steady growth of 
the nation’s population creates a built-in rise in the 
demand for basic services. In addition, new products for 
the home as well as new machines and new processes for 
industry require a constantly expanding supply of 
electric power and electric and gas transmission services. 
If the business disappointments of 1960 are swept 
away by recovery in 1961, these fundamental forces 
will promptly reassert themselves in a new surge of 
authorizations for utility plant construction. The fourth 
quarter of last year witnessed the advance in expendi- 
tures that had been foreshadowed by earlier gains in 
appropriations, and a new resurgence in approvals will 
doubtlessly reinforce this upward trend. How soon the 
turn-around in authorizations will occur, and how far it 
will progress, must await subsequent reports on capital 
appropriations of the gas and electric utilities. 


Martin R. GaInsBRUGH 
FrEep STEVENSON 
Office of the Chief Economist 
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Ly THE Sixties, employment in the service industries 
| is likely to expand by 25%, according to the Department 
of Labor, but by only 14% in the production industries. 
In terms of occupational classifications the increase in 
the number of white collar workers in the next ten years 
will be half again faster than that of manual workers. Be- 
hind these different growth rates are far-reaching changes 
in the structure of our economy, in the patterns of every- 
day life, and in the design of consumer demand. 
Among the factors making for a change in the na- 
tion’s occupational mix is the expanding size and in- 
creasing complexity of today’s business organization. 
Growth has entailed vastly larger administrative func- 
tions and has compounded record keeping and related 
paper work. Clerical employment over the past ten 
years, for example, has grown twice as rapidly as the 
total work force. In addition, the requirements of a more 
sophisticated society —education, government, and med- 
ical services—have contributed and will continue to 
contribute to the expansion of white collar employment. 


Market Importance of New Technology 


By far the most important single element altering the 
composition of the nation’s labor force is the new 
technology. For one thing, price in our society has grown 
slightly less important as an instrument of competition, 
new and improved product slightly more important. For 
another, scientific break-throughs are often making pos- 
sible appreciably different and more efficient methods of 
production. Expenditures for research and development 
are now running at an estimated $10 billion a year, or 
many times the sum spent a decade ago. 

On the employment side, this has contributed to an 
increase in “professional, technical and kindred” work- 
ers, from 3.4 million persons on the eve of the war to 
7.6 million last year. In 1940, they made up 6.5% of the 
nation’s labor force; by 1970 it is estimated they will 
represent 13%, a precise doubling of their relative 
importance. 

The shift from blue to white collar employment has 
not resulted primarily from increasing consumer de- 
mand for services, as is often suggested, but rather in 
very considerable measure from the service needs of 
business. This is most dramatically demonstrated within 
the manufacturing sector where in the past decade the 
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Consumer Markets: The Demand of Occupation 


number of production workers has remained essentially 
unchanged, while “nonproduction” employment has 
expanded by 50% and more. The fact that, despite such 
reallocation of labor resources, the economy has man- 
aged to accomplish sharp gains in industrial output is 
explained by the “miracle” of productivity. Though 
man-hours put in on the nation’s assembly lines in 1960 
were no greater than ten years earlier, the index of 
manufacturing physical output is up by over 40%. 

But, whatever the reasons, the occupational mix of 
the United States labor force is in transition. Since 1940, 
for instance, white collar employment has increased 
twice as fast as total employment. By 1970, it is esti- 
mated, between half and three fifths of total consumer 
buying power will be exerted by white collar workers. 
Logic suggests, and studies substantiate it, that differ- 
ences in occupational pursuit make for some sizable 
variations in the family’s shopping basket. With the 
anticipated reshuffling in type of employment, altera- 
tions in the composition of consumer demand is also to 
be expected. Something about the character of such 
changes can be derived from the current scene. 

Infe magazine has made a special cross tabulation of 
its “Study of Consumer Expenditures”’ data, according 
to occupation of household head and income level. From 
that compilation, it is possible to derive some insights 
into the effect that the type of employment has on 
families’ buying patterns. The following observations 
are based on middle-income ($5,000-$7,000) and upper- 
income ($7,000—-$10,000) families. Even though earnings 
are kept reasonably constant, it should be cautioned 
that the comparisons may be affected by variations in 
the average age of the occupational groups studied. 

In compensation for this and possible other impurities 
in the figures, only pronounced differences in household 
buying habits have been noted. As used here, the classi- 
fication “‘professional”’ includes professional and tech- 
nical workers, managers, and proprietors; ‘“‘manual”’ re- 
fers to foremen, craftsmen, operatives, and laborers; 
“clerical” to clerical and sales workers. 


Patterns of Purchasing 


Appraisal of the broad pattern of expenditures sug- 
gests the professional family spends relatively less than 
average for food, but significantly more on medical care 
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and recreation. Clothing, too, is a relatively more im- 
portant item in the budget of such households. In many 
respects the spending habits of the clerical family fol- 
lows those of the professional one. Food again is slightly 
deemphasized, while medical care and clothing receive 
somewhat greater than average attention. Expenditures 
for recreation, however, are relatively modest here. In 
the family of the manual worker, spending for food is 
well above par; for clothing, medical care, and recreation 
it is well below. 


Spending at the Supermarket 


Among the specific items of food that tend to be 
bought with larger frequency by manual workers’ 
families are butter and margarine, canned juices, fresh 
vegetables, coffee, beer, and ale. Ingredients for cooking 
and baking are also important items on the shopping 
list of these households. Professional families are prone 
to purchase more prepared foods—frozen juices and 
vegetables—and various specialities. And the clerical 
worker’s food dollar is allocated in much the same 
fashion. 


Spending for Wardrobes 


In all occupational groups the amount spent for the 
woman’s wardrobe is appreciably larger than the sum 
allocated for the male’s. However, among professional 
families the relative difference is smaller than it is else- 
where. In the homes of clerical workers the situation is 
reversed. When the professional man moves up on the 
income ladder, the clothing budget expands sharply; 
among clerical workers, too, more earnings mean more 
clothing, but the rise is relatively moderate. 


How Other Purchases Are Affected 


Home furnishings also appear to have a higher-than- 
average priority in the professional home. Compared 
with the other occupational groups, such households 
have a greater inclination to purchase dining equipment 
and furnishings, removable floor covering, and, seem- 
ingly, major appliances. The families of manual workers 
buy more than their relative share of small appliances. 
Total spending for home furnishings by these house- 
holds, however, is less responsive to increased earnings 
than it is for the other occupational classes. 

Doctor and dentist bills claim the largest share of the 
professional family’s comparatively large personal care 
budget. While the clerical -worker’s spending in this 
category is similarly directed, he is a relatively heavy 
purchaser of packaged drugs and remedies. The manual 
worker’s family, on the other hand, is a disproportion- 
ately large buyer of cosmetics and other beauty aids. 
Again, we find that when financial fortunes improve the 
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largest relative rise in personal care expenditures occurs _ 


among professionals. In both clerical and manual 
homes, this type of spending is far less sensitive to more- 
income. 

In the recreation sector, the practice of eating out and. 
spending for sporting and photographic equipment is” 
general among professionals. Radios and television sets 
are relatively more popular with manual and clerical 
workers. : 

The available data relating to automotive expendi- 
tures are inconclusive. In general, the figures suggest 
that cars and their care are very important to the 
clerical family, a little less so in manual workers’ homes. 
The professional family pulls up last. Employing the 
measure of responsiveness to increased earnings, how- 
ever, the manual employee now leads and the clerical 
worker takes second place. 

At best, the observations summarized here are abbre- 
viated and suggestive, serving primarily to illustrate 
that the occupation of the family’s principal wage 
earner affects its buying behavior. In appraising the 
likely directions of tomorrow’s demand, marketers might 
well consider the occupation variable. 


Fasran LINDEN 
Division of Economie Studies 
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[Continued from page 44] 


exports of up to one third with considerable saving to the 
Federal Government. Common Market import duties may 
also be a restrictive influence. 

“United States imports of primary products should rise in 
1962, with economic expansion creating higher demand for 
crude materials, notably ferrous and nonferrous ores, also 
various imported tropical foodstuffs such as coffee, tea, and 
bananas. .. .” 


Retailing 

WILLIAM W. TONGUE, economist, Jewel Tea Company (May 
18)—“‘The consumer will be a positive force over the coming 
year in extending the recovery in general business now under 
way. In particular, spending on durable goods should step up 
sharply this fall and the Christmas season will witness new 
records for sellers of general merchandise. . 

“Recently the sales trend has improved, and there is every 
present indication that retail sales will continue to rise as far 
ahead as one can see. There is a good chance that the previous 
high will be exceeded before the year is out and that sales 


should reach a seasonally adjusted rate of $20 billion per 
month by next May... .” 


JOHN A. BARR, chairman of the board, Montgomery Ward & 
Company (May 18)—“‘Retailing, so far in 1961, has followed 
fairly closely the prevailing earlier industry forecast. We 
generally expected that the year would begin slowly, ease off 
slightly in the second quarter, and then pee a steady shift 
upwards during the last half of 1961. 
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This table refers to the 1961 edition, which is now available 


y accompanying table provides the information required for updating the 
tinent charts in the publication, "A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets,” 4 
pared by The Conference Board and sponsored by "Life magazine 


Consumer Market Statistics 


iges in 1960 1961 
vide” Series Unit 
Oct. Noy. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.p Apr. p 
Income 
20 Personal SivAy snc hese ute ses Gai el csecd bovis Billion dollars Il 408.0 IV 408.5 | 407.5 
Disposablen SrAj cates eter cise nner Se Billion dollars iiee357-5) JV) 7358.1 | 357.1 
Origins of personal income 
22 Wages and salaries (S A).............. Billion dollars 286.1 284.7 282.4 282.4 281.9 283.0 285.2 
Business, professions, dividends! (S A).... Billion dollars 90.3 90.1 89.9 89.7 88.6 89.6 89.6 
Transfer payments (S A)............... Billion dollars 30.0 30.5 30.9 31.0 Sat 33.3 32.2 
24 Discretionary income (S A)............... Billion dollars = Il «124.7 IV 122.7 1 120.4 
Employment and unemployment 
26 Employmenta(S)amecutemecier «sR bas4 4 34080 Thousand persons 66,362 67,048 66,407 66,583 66,792 67,058 66,532 
Unemploymeanta(S)eute: duescieueie. teu, chs,niscayeeo: Thousand persons 4,414 4,389 4,819 4,736 4,891 4,969 4,889 
Hours and earnings 
28 Average weekly hours worked........... Hours 39.6 39.2 38.6 38.8 38.9 39.1 39.2 
Average hourly earnings............... Dollars 2.30 2.30 232 2.32 2.31 2.32 2.33 
Consumer credit 
30 fotalcreditioutstanding?... 20. ....-....- Million dollars 54,344 54,626 56,049 55,021 54,102 53,906 na. 
Instalment extensions (S)................ Million dollars 4,108 4,134 4,007 3,869 3,803 4,002 na. 
32 Instalment repayments (S).............. Million dollars 3,994 3,946 3,931 3,972 4,011 3,954 n.a. 
Consumer funds: inflow and outgo 
34 CBIP@nuRECHIpis< 20 cAcul das: iden Osi sce 5% Billion dollars —tIil «Ss 96.7 IV 98.2 1 na. 
MOL NOWis es chat cate myeye potent @ 0s aan Billion dollars Il 103.0 IV 106.3 tensa. 
Expenditures for goods and services...... Billion dollars Il 79.4 IV 88.6 Il) n.a; 
36 ORC ILOUN GO; escaeicin wc cad suns eee Ge Bare Billion dollars Il 101.0 IV 107.0 I na. 
Personal consumption expenditures 
40 otal expenditures:(SvA)). «0c. sens ecco: Billion dollars lil 328.3 IV 330.8 | 328.8 
Durdbless(ScAunies ccm teinys ciertsue one Billion dollars Il 42.7 IV 43.2 Ls 9:2 
42 INoncurabless(SwA)) Arata soc <a <i witnesses Billion dollars il 152.7 IV 152.9 bh 53/0 
SSELVICE SHCOTA Nor sanitries Wie nafcaatcl<ilevel or casts ersiessine Billion dollars WE 32:9 SIV 134.7 1 136.6 
Retail demand 
44 Retailisales: All stores (S)......5:.....0.. Million dollars 18,543 18,398 17,887 17,773 117,795 18,235 17,963 
Retail sales: Chain stores? (S)............ Million dollars 4,264 4,269 4,245 4,195 4,262 4,352 n.a. 
Food sales 
48 RGOdistones(S) erat May ae, sis eens aah meres Million dollars 4,507 4,594 4,502 4,563 74,590 4,612 n.a. 
Restaunantss(S) 3 weak nee etter canst: Million dollars 1,344 1,346 1,358 1,340 11,339 1,397 n.a. 
50 = Alcohol sales: Liquor stores (S)....... brat th Million dollars 397 418 391 422 r405 416 na. 
52 Tobacco: Cigarette removals‘ ($ A)......... Billion units it 470 IV 472 | 478 
54 Personal care sales: Drug stores (S)....... Million dollars 637 638 633 615 1629 639 sn... 
Apparel sales 
56 Total apparel stores (S)................ Million dollars 1,124 Pi°) 1,100 1,144 r1,130 1,177 n.a. 
Shoe storess(S) ede a tectars oct nyse Million dollars 195 192 187 197 r201 205 n.a. 
58 Women’s apparel stores (S)............. Million dollars 450 444 425 442 r44] 440 n.a. 
Men's apparel stores (S)............-.. Million dollars 213 211 210 224 r211 228 na. 
60 Department stores: Total sales (S).......... 1947-49 = 100 150 142 147 142 145 r146 150 
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Consumer Market Statistics (Continued) 


Pages in 1960 1961 
Guide* Series Unit 


Furniture and appliance sales 
62 Furniture: stores (S).. So ..aceece ns ste Million dollars 


64 Appliance stores\(S)ien 7 oct acante ey ne Million dollars a. 
66 Hardware: Retail sales (S)................ Million dollars 
Housing 
68 New nonfarm housing starts? (S A)........ Thous. dwell. units 1,200 1,203 970 1,078 rV,133  fFl,285 1,2 
70 Single, family houses: ewer eres Thous. dwell. units 82.0 70.5 48.4 51.0 r54.0 80.2 n.d, 
Multi-family structures>................. Thous. dwell. units 25:3 24.5 23.2 20.1 123.4 i Bf na. 
Automobiles and related products . 
72 Automotive dealers: Retail sales (S)....... Million dollars 3,203 3,150 2,757 2,651 12,687 2,878 n.d. 
New passenger-car registrations......... Thousand units 547.5 543.0 544.3 413.6 374.9 480.0 na. i 
74 Gasoline station sales (S).............. Million dollars 1,481 1,464 1,502 1,465 r1,473 1,485 na. 
Auto accessory store sales (S)........... Million dollars 202 198 213 197 203 201 na. 


Service expenditures 


Housing, (StA) koe yee eee een ae Billion dollars I) 43.1 SV 43.8 Ionia: 
76 Household operation (S A).............. Billion dollars Ill 19.3 IV 19.6 | n.d. 
Transportation SiA)ra sneer renee ne Billion dollars lll 10.5 IV 10.5 I na. 


Advertising expenditures z 


80 Combined! median(S)a-a-. ie eene te 1947-49 = 100 246 234 235 234 229 n.a. i: a 
82 Magazines (S)iinunc os rant rete ree ae 1947-49 = 100 208 PAS 181 194 186 n.a. n.d. ~ 
Newspapers |\(S}i mee ee ene 1947-49 = 100 203 202 209 206 190 n.a. na, 5 
Network television (§)................. 1947-49 = 100 507 513 500 479 505 n.a. na. 
84 Network radio (S$). 4. Uh. Wn as, ee 1947-49 = 100 21 22 18 18 24°" Vite. n.d. 
Spot television sca ods ous ose oscar Million dollars lil 125.0 IV 163.1 | na. 
Consumer price index 
Alt:items sey.) it eens cmt ete eres ree 1947-49 = 100 127.3 127.4 127.5 127.4 127.5 127.5 127% 
88 Durables 2: units no ty een een ee 1947-49 = 100 110.9 W077 110,8° 1102 110.3... 109.9 ae 
Nondurablesis 25,.:n ene oon aoe oe 1947-49 = 100 120.7 120.9 121.0 120.7 120.8 120.7 120. 
4 Services. ainseu he aerate areas eee oe 1947-49 = 100 TSM2 151.3 151.4 VS1.7 151.9 45252 1525 
90 POO s Rie 0 aero Sine er SI cle Oa ae 1947-49 = 100 120.9 PS Vea | 121.4 121.3 121.4 W212 121% 
Apparel): ch nitive cetera one 1947-49 = 100 111.0 110.7 110.6 109.2 109.6 109.6 109. 
Houseturnishinds: comics eiirs seer ae 1947-49 = 100 104.0 104.0 103.9 103.6 103.7 103.9 103., 
92 Applidnces \1\42). 5 Sete eee 1947-49 = 100 na. n.a. 81.4 na. na. na. na 
Automotive: groups «i 5.6 cdma desewiertns 1947-49 = 100 138.3 139.1 139.0 139.0 137.9 138.1 137@ 
Production and distribution : : 
96 Processed foods: Output (S)............. 1957 =100 110 109 109 110 110 Me | n.d. 
98 Apparel: Outputi(S) 4 samen aaa 1957 =100 114 114 1 108 110 113 naa 
100 Furniture and rugs: Output (S)........... 1957 =100 is 114 Tks 109 109 110 na. 
102 Appliances: Output (S)................. 1957 =100 112 114 116 116 r114 113 na. 
Television and radios: Output (S)......... 1957 =100 82 78 82 80 94 r95 10: 
104 Avtos: Output (5). eee Rees 1957 =100 123 109 97 78 73 71 9 
Domestic new car stocks................ Thousand units 914 960 995 1,023 r1,018 r935 91. 
1—Includes dividends, interest and rental income of persons. 2—End of period. 3—Eleven or more stores. 4—Tax paid. 
5—New series. Comparable figures for earlier months will be made available when issued. S—Seasonally adjusted. A—Annual rates. n.a.—Not available. 
p—Preliminary. r—Revised, e—Estimated. |-+1V—Denotes quarterly figure. 


“ A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets (1961), prepared by The Conference Board, sponsored by Life. This table provides the information required for updating the indicated Charts in the Guide 
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Selected Business Indicators 


1961 1960 
hae k Series Unit —_— >> 
ages April p March r February April 
Industrial production 
SIA ee NP i Sree EN Mice S32) lta i a Oe 1957=100 S 105.0 102.4 102.0 108.8 
1 Durablesimanutacturings.¢ 86.0... 22. eee + 1957=100 S 98.6 94.7 94,2 106.0 
Nondurablesismanufacturing es 00h ...< neeiee 00) oe 1957=100 S 112.7 £1152 110.7 113.2 
ECT Sy ad ce ice bested eu a Wn a IOGEAR i 1957=100 S 96.3 95.8 96.6 97.8 
GI ties: aeyiee teitiel sie net GEd pees wae wahoo 1957=100 S 127.7 125.7 125.0 123.1 
Wholesale prices 
PAL COMMM|OGIEN Sino Mietitaiaie © aicae cre @ «rye seve ations 1947-49 = 100 119.4 119.8 119.9 120.0 
4 ALIN DRO GU CES Matte, «lots eeeteiehtie rete is occrales Sele ate 1947-49 = 100 88.1 90.1 90.3 91.1 
PROCCSNCU TOONS TEA ei Aer crt tien ees coger fein ete 1947-49 = 100 109.0 109.6 110.5 106.8 
PHGUSHTIACOMMOGILICS. 270% bcice ia B oa bo leelehi aly 1947-49 = 100 128.0 128.1 128.0 128.7 
Consumer prices 
: AULT LETIAGIE ay Soe een eT eNe cy accdursrisndahdiwi sa. ova, ores Sedioeme 1947-49 = 100 127.5 127.5 12a 126.2 
; 5 OO mere eene ateete eer kite cee Oe OE ened ied 1947-49 = 100 121.2 ip IE 121.4 119.5 
: TOP Her CONEMOUIUIES 3 ohaaneatiar ccchoticne nianh ous eae 1947-49 = 100 115.2 115.4 115.5 115.6 
LRCEE Th i, Beaekes pera arth, eS, AACS RR een dae iy: NER Iie 1947-49 = 100 143.3 143,1 143.1 141.4 
F PMU OR Er SERVICES 2 ir ernie sate Dias) me curce by ha ae wore ses 1947-49 = 100 154.7 154.6 154,2 151.5 
Prices received and paid by farmers 
6 TICES TOCEIV ERIN + tre Gen fata omnia oats iva, Bid sis che Gee Mae 1910-14=100 239 243 244 242 
RACER A? eee ws Peay PRR tea! aie sis. «ie wind Cie reld are Bs 1910-14=100 302 302 302 302 
Baritycra tone, wales vie creat tests oss ites a oe ahs 1910-14=100 79 80 81 80 
: Employment and unemployment :* 
Civilian labor force: unadjusted................. Thousand persons 70,696 71,011 70,360 69,819 
: 7 Civiliantlabor force: adjusted); 2i0.%0. o2 olden ee Thousand persons S$ 71,410 72,166 71,943 70,524 
Civilian employment: unadjusted................ Thousand persons 65,734 65,516 64,655 66,159 
Civilian employment: adjusted.................. Thousand persons S 66,532 67,058 66,792 66,963 
Minen ployment. rate’ss ales aciadis sesaeite som wisi aes % S 6.8 6.9 6.8 5.1 
Nonfarm employment 
ALRGNEA Ve Sing Sredicln coe tell Gare TE Ee AL eee Thousand persons S 52,176 51,941 51,984 53,128 
8 Natta CeUrini eave tock 4 unit alo vererolevacersin, sul aye loenmtons Thousand persons S 15,617 15,536 15,527 16,527 
PNOMMATIUA CUTLINE cas alae Hey ctecarasie Sie seco aicesuae cielo: « Thousand persons S 36,559 36,405 36,457 36,601 
Factory production workers in durables........... Thousand persons S 6,385 6,339 6,348 7,126 
Factory production workers in nondurables....... Thousand persons S$ 5,159 §,122 5,096 5,346 
Labor market conditions 
PEMA LEG ATION ye cies omriaiene oars aah ale SR. con aterpasatb aie 1957=100 S 79.8 81.1 79.3 100.3 
9 Winemployment rate’ so ce dis ou ten end Ma sumweruile's % S 6.8 6.9 6.8 Deal 
EXOCASSGIMGALE ae Sirunie ok hari ihenstans laud acme ad sania. aed TS n.a. Bik ail 3.16 
WayOniratesrees Creme ee ees fe er aes TS n.d. EF 23 1.96 
Average weekly earnings of production workers 
10 Average weekly earnings... .......-...secsceneees Dollars 91.34 90.71 90.25 89.60 
ESVEra ge Weekly phOUTs'...foamic ce sere os te vdeeletard aye os Hours 39.2 39.1 38.9 39.3 
Average Hourly earmitigarit cars ces shad sansa elec 83> Dollars 2.33 2.32 2.32 2,28 
Personal income 
ita EA ee" UAE Ee he, cats Cn A Billion dollars S A 410.3 409.8 406.2 401.9 
11 Daim Witt mikes) «da ey ie kia AIRE a Rietsiotn tos Billion dollars S A 285.2 283.0 281.9 282.5 
MOLETRCTAL MCORILE Voice ch seretes CL oey yetets aie lagaceh eas, Gieis ie a's Billion dollars S A 134.6 136.2 133.7 128.6 
picanplerimaymMents ic mueltheshelsesa eclcie aiece orehadly eosin Billion dollars S A S2e 33.6 31.1 28.6 
Instalment credit'° 
EXTENSIONS Emre tal e.g aca eI ct ae aot chads cs Steve aicisnaie 6 Million dollars $ n.d. 4,002 3,803 4,259b 
14 IRGTAVATIOIIUS IS 5 tiste cia aaa Ole e IS Osis, Syava WS) Alessi aa Million dollars S n.d. 3,954 4,011 3,777b 
Change antoutstandingse' sa. secs 4 op omelet eadiei dials & Million dollars S n.d. 48 —208 482b 
PRMOUE OUTStaN Ging 12 a2) su tania eis < cuaelslniebeletais « Million dollars n.d. 42,058 42,264 40,0205 
New construction® 
“UICSY Nessa 3 Polis a eS to ef RE a Se Million dollars S$ A $5,323 54,754 54,846 54,166 
LOCA private nee tac. snte mats ae Pits ee a kis iete aed tae Million dollars S A 38,838 37,615 37,096 38,722 
1 8 ASoy teal jarr gat treba 85 SU Age Sey Sih ana te perenne eae oe Million dollars S A 16,485 17,139 17,750 15,444 
Private rionfarm residential sc ac00 sane eucd ss ea ase 2 0. Million dollars S A 21,265 20,080 19,671 21,930 
Private nonresidential) ait. tei ave uies aicle Sahel iie oles Million dollars S A 10,446 10,593 10,749 9,948 
Business sales and inventories 
Motalvinyentoriesia: sun rot hae egebaiii oe eieis iis eae ee >, 8 Million dollars S n.d. 91,100 91,700 92,3006 
1 9 Basta lac lesa ces se emit ee ici ae anie cet he oe Prsiebese vie Million dollars S$ n.d. 60,900 59,700 61,3006 
lnventory-salesrationented Mes oe ae cote © Situ ates % n.a 1.50 1.54 1,516 
Retail trade: Sales and inventories* 
Virvenlonmeciede pt eae cake ae fe Sees an eee Million dollars S n.d. 24,400 24,880 25,1206 
20 SACP A Se MALT ME RA tes OMS Wik REZ oad RE id oy Million dollars S 17,963 18,235 17,795 18,860 
Inventory-sales ratio: Durables..........- ier eirpeN * n.d. 1,96 2.13 1,965 
Inventory-sales ratio: Nondurables.............-- * n.d. 1.06 1.08 1,106 
Manufacturers’ Sales and inventories 
PIVERCOLES Is emer anh tinin atte Meare eke a atin eel & Million dollars S 53,370 53,310 53,600 54,660 
21 (CERRY gre Ue. DEMERS is a) cA Ree AR le, Million dollars S 30,190 29,550 29,030 31,030 
Inventory-sales ratio: Durables.............----> » 2.13 2.21 2.30 2.13 
Inventory-sales ratio: Nondurables............... 1.45 1.45 1.46 1.42 
Merchandise exports and imports 
Exports}. . rf ae ene 4 5 Aalst eM Me eg MS. 3s Million dollars n.d. 1,934 1,672 1,749b 
22 UpaeH O78) ¢ dctrend Nos ok cea Gane en MRT AI oe Neer geal ok a Million dollars n.d. 1,231 1,046 1,378b 
Export surpltis cmp cc wee te elaine mene tee Million dollars n.d. 703 626 3716 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
23 Defense nc seer aeid eos ‘ ee ME ae ee Pe Mik aia ck Million dollars 3,391 3,943 3,462 3,303 


For quarterly data see below 
Money supply and turnover 


MGner supply lets paneer emits a a aah es Billion dollars 254.3 250.2 249.5 241.7 
24 Demand deposits adjusted and currency”......... Billion dollars S 141.5 140.4 139.4 139.4 
Deposit turnover: New York City............... TT SA 61.3 61.1 63.7 56.4 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers.............. TT SA 25.6 26.1 Zor 26.1 
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Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


ehatbesk 1961 1960 
artboo : Unit a 
Pages* eeries April p March 7 February April 
Bank loans, investments and reserves 
Loans)". (2 siete en ta eee es oe rane eee Million dollars 99,913 99,473 99,558 96,387 
25 Irivestitentaceme See. 2 oe eee eee Million dollars 66,485 65,402 66,458 60,183 
Cai FF loans, oc eee ce ae eee cee Million dollars 37,768 38,060 37,679 37,719 
Net free reserves ina oe o ei ne eet eee Million dollars n.d. 477 517 —219b 
Interest Rates 
Corporate Aaay Bondst\.ic pine ca oct aeis e eigte e % per annum 4.25 4,22 4.27 4.45 
26 Commercial paper, 4-6 months.................. % per annum 2.91 3.03 3.03 4.16 
Government Securities: Long-term bonds......... % per annum 3.80 3.78 3.81 4.17 
Government Securities: 3-month bills............. % per annum DUH 2.420 2.408 3.244 
Diffusion index 
Diffusion indextss.cece a fo: beeoee ero etna ererarors ttt 1.00 1.55 —3.08 —0.92 
27 Diffusion index, cumulativess coe eae Ge ttt 23.87 22.87 24.70 44.77 
Industrial production. sje oe cae sen a eit eee 1957=100 S 105.0 102.4 102.0 108.8 
Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contract awards............. Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 103,779 110,171 86,228 107,696 
Commercial, industrial building contract awards... Thous. sq. ft. fl.sp.SR 35,619 37,825 35,057 38,724 
New orders: durablese ae. deh areca an pis eho tee relay Million dollars S 14,500 13,500 13,360 14,470 
28 Average work weeks sete emitted Hours S$ 39.5 39.3 39.1 39.6 
Raw materials prices » sricsarce oie cere austadoteera eee 1947-49 = 100 87.1 86.2 84.6 85.8 
Stock’ pricesindtstrialsiane 4) <.c0 eee eiamieeeeeeere 1941-43 =10 70.28 67.27 65.45 60.29 
New incorporations.’ se see en cee or ee cee ee Number S R 14,214 14,694 13,956 14,996 
Biusitiess failures eee eae oh cen etnies cies Number S 1,281 1,416 1,430 15225 
Charthook 1961 1960 
artboo : : 
Pages* Series Unit I IV Ill I 
Quarter 7 Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Gross national product 
2 Total are er eae Sas ae Ss eee eee eekes Billion dollars S A 499.8 $03.5 503.5 501.3 
Change in business inventories................-. Billion dollars S A —4.5 — a0 0.6 11.4 
inal demand ie ccs oe ola Gs PRO eee Billion dollars S A $04.3 506.5 502.9 489.9 
Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures.............. Billion dollars S A 328.8 330.8 328.3 323.3 
3 Gross private domestic investment............... Billion dollars S A 61.0 66.0 70.8 79.3 
Net exports of goods and services...... a eerste Billion dollars S A 5.3 4.6 Kev 12 
Government purchases of goods and services...... Billion dollars S A 104.7 102.1 100.7 97.5 
Disposition of personal income 
Personal’ income) 00 ee eer ne ats eine ee ee Billion dollars S A 407.5 408.5 408.0 396.2 
12 Disposable personal income. <= - 4-):\-->-6~ 5 encore Billion dollars S A 357.1 358.1 357.5 347.0 
Personal consumption expenditures.............. Billion dollars’S A 329.0 330.8 328.3 323.3 
Saving as per cent of disposable personal income.... Per cent 7.9 7.6 8.2 6.8 
Discretionary income 
Discretionary income Jen@ 4 saecede nce eee ore Billion dollars S A 120.4 12250 124.7 121.9 
Discretionary. fund cfc 20h ee ests Acie eae ee Billion dollars S A 166.4 171.6 174.3 172.4 
13 Per cent changes over previous month: Personal dis- 
posable ‘income d=. py..% setae oak bee anne Per cent —O:3 0.2 1.0 1.3 
Per cent changes over previous month: Discretionary 
ANCONTES i KASS as duals. oer sabes ors aie ee eee Per cent 31h) S049) 0.6 3.0 
Corporate profits!’ 
Net Before) taxes! nc utc mntoeriesne ss car tie bine sietotie aiste Billion dollars S A n.a 40.7 41.5 44.8b 
41 5 Taxilia bility cette fotos cat ee ci Ne dcr ee Billion dollars S A n.a 19.8 20.3 22.1b 
INGt: DIONCS orele esate Ae een ed te ie cncee Billion dollars S$ A n.d. 20.8 21.3 22.76 
Dividend payments) s.\.)etenes sees, he aaielee siete eke Billion dollars S A 14.0 14.1 14.0 13.9 
Retained earnings... 27: oe os A a Oh ees Billion dollars S A n.d. 6.7 iS 8.9b 
Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
Total Arar sarc cere Oe cae te ice ee ae Billion dollars S A 34.404 35.50 35.90 35.15 
16 Manulactiring ih 24c.koe saan) beeen eee Billion dollars S A 13.80a 14.40 14.65 14.10 
Nonmanufacturing: Public utilities............... Billion dollars S A 5.60¢a 6.57 5.60 S49 
Nonmanufacturing: Other...................... Billion dollars S A 15.10a 15.35 15.65 1535 
Capital appropriations 
Appropriationsea 7, a0 4 sees clan) 4 Saree ae Billion dollars S A 1.89 2.19 1.79 YAH 
1 7 EUXpPeEndie ures ni) bP ci cons eter d 2 ee ee Billion dollars S A 2.05 2.07 2.24 2.15 
Changenin ibacklogs*"a) |; eee eee ole Billion dollars S A —,29 0 —0.58 .02 
New appropriations: Durables................... Billion dollars S A .68 0.72 0.83 1.03 
New appropriations::Nondurables................ Billion dollars S A sy 1.47 0.96 1.24 
Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts. 3c Sek Suis ae Ee Ae eee Million dollars 19,907 16,766 18,563 21,684 
23 Expenditures: ¢ iS: a0 caeeeenroete Lee tan Million dollars 19,718 20,449 19,768 18,722 
Surplus: or’ deficit: acc ee ne Seem See ee Million dollars 189 — 3,683 17205 2,962 


For monthly data see above 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Department of Agriculture; B. K. Davis & Bro. Advertising Service; Securities and 
Exchange Commission; Treasury Department; Moody’s Investors Service; F. W. 
Dodge Corporation; Standard & Poor’s Corporation; Dun & Bradstreet; National 
Bureau of Economic Research; THe CoNFERENCE Boarp. 


1 Excluding farm and food. ? Including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. ? Prices 
received divided by prices paid. 4 Series redefined in 1953, and in 1957. 5 Includes data 
for Alaska and Hawaii, beginning in 1959 for employment and new construction, in 
1960 for retail trade. § Unemployment as per cent of labor force. 7 Includes nonproduc- 
tion workers. § Excludes personal contributions to social security included in compo- 
nents. ® Includes wages and salaries and “other labor income.’’ 9 Includes data for 
Alaska and Hawaii, beginning with January and August, 1959, respectively. "' Exten- 
sions minus repayments. ! End of period. Includes grant-aid shipments. !4 Privately 
held; includes demand and time deposits adjusted to exclude U. S. Government and 
interbank deposits, and currency outside banks. All member banks; loans and in- 
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vestments, Wednesday nearest end of period; net free reserves, average of daily closing 
figures. 6 Commercial, industrial and farm loans of weekly reporting member banks; 
Wednesday nearest end of period. Starting with July 1958, not comparable to earlier 
data; includes loans to non-bank financial institutions. 1’ Includes Hawaii. 38 Gross 
national product less change in business inventories. 9 All data are before inventory 
valuation adjustment. ” Reflects cancellations, not shown separately. S—seasonally 
adjusted. A—annual rate. a—anticipated. For the II Quarter of 1961,’anticipated out- 
lays are: Total, 33.80; Manufacturing, 13.60; Nonmanufacturing: Public Utilities, 
5.90; and Nonmanufacturing: Other, 14.80, b—March, 1960 for monthly data; IV 
Quarter 1960 for quarterly data. p—preliminary. r—revised. R—Revised series. 
* End-of-month inventory, divided by sales during the month. + Monthly rates 
per 100 employees. t{ Debits divided by deposits. ttt Diffusion index stated as the 
average duration in months of expansion or contraction. n.a.—not available. 
“ Chartbook of Current Business Trends (1961 Edition), Tot CoNFrERENCE Boanrp, 
1961. Copies available to Board Associates on request 
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In the May Management Record 


_ Individual vs. General Salary Increases—A number of com- 

panies point out that the practice of extending general 
" wage increases to salaried personnel may cause them to 
_ become convinced that their pay depends on the success 
of the wage earner, or his union, in securing pay in- 


creases, rather than on their own performance. To avoid 
this situation, many firms prefer to maintain an equita- 


- ble salary structure through the use of salary budgets. 


Other companies remain satisfied with the general in- 


_ crease approach and say that “if the right procedures 


are established, there is no reason why salaried employ- 
ees still can’t be given individual treatment. . . .” This 
article examines the specifics of this controversy. 


Combining Short and Long Term Employee Savings Plans— 
This article presents an exhaustive analysis of twenty- 
seven such combination savings plans, emphasizing the 
operating experiences of companies that have them. The 
following questions are answered: which employees are 
covered? what percentage participate? how much are 
participants permitted to save? how much does the com- 
pany contribute? what is the total cost to the company? 


_ where is the money invested? what happens when the 
_ employee terminates? 


Rules and Discipline—This article describes rules and dis- 
ciplinary measures found in company handbooks, point- 


Ing out that the modern emphasis is on encouraging 
- voluntary compliance with regulations by making them 


reasonable, understandable and considerate. When pun- 


ishment is necessary, the measures taken are aimed at 


rehabilitating the offender and returning him to 


usefulness. 


NEW GRAPHIC GUIDE... 


A revised edition of “A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets” is just off 
the press. More than a third of the 200 charts in the book represent statistical 
series for which current figures become available on a monthly or quarterly 

| basis. For these statistics, published every month in The Business Record, the 
charts have been drawn to permit progressive updating. 


With the inclusion of simple tabular and text material, the book fits the 
need for a single conyenient and comprehensive source of basic consumer 
information. Initial copies are available to Associates upon request, without 
charge. Additional copies can be obtained at $3 each, with the Board’s usual 
discount for bulk orders. The price to non-Associates is $35, including a 
monthly mailing of updating material. 


COMPANY 
PARTICIPATION 


in the 


POLITICAL PROCESS | 


“One of the obstacles to greater participation by businessmen in public 
affairs has been lack of understanding as to what is and what is not per- 
mitted under the various laws. When in doubt, businessmen have tended 
to err on the side of caution. Perhaps this is wise, because some of the 
laws pertaining to the political activities of corporations are vague and 
have not been clarified by court decisions or administrative rulings. 
Also, obscure laws can sometimes apply to embarrass an unwary corpo- 
ration as, for example, a local conflict of interest law, or a state corrupt 
practices law that is more stringent than the federal statute. Yet there 
are many safe avenues for expanded activity that can be taken by 
those who wish to become more militant. 


‘*. . . In five hours of discussion, this panel of distinguished attorneys 


rendered their views on almost every common question that arises when 
companies attempt to take a more active role in politics. While the fol- 
lowing record of the proceedings is not intended to serve as a legal guide, 
it does provide a framework for management planning. . . .”” From 
Foreword to The Conference Recorder on ‘“‘Company Participation in 


the Political Process.” 
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